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ANSDOWN HOUSE, Upper Holloway, near 
London. Established 1828. Principal, Mr. T. HARRIS, The 
duties of the School will be resumed on the 25th inst. 
Prospectuses of terms, names of referees, &c., to be obtained of the 
Principal, or of Mesers. MAIR and SON, 7, Tavistock-row, Covent- 
Garden. 


r ra ¢ 

DUCATION.—BATH.—VACANCIES in a 
SUPERIOR ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES. Con- 
ducted by a German Lady of great experience in Tuition. Combines 
all the advantages of a residence on the Continent with a sound 
English Education. A French Governess resides in the house, and the 
most talented Masters attend for the higher branches of English and 

Accomplishments. 

Address “‘C. J. F.,” Post-office, Bath. 


‘TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — BURLINGTON- 
HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted 
ens by Mrs. CHARLES HAYMAN, who devotes the 


( 1 ) to the health, 
comfort, and education of her pupils. 
The house is very large, and thoroughly heated with a hot-air stove. 
moderate, A VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. 
References are kay permitted to the Rev. HUGH ALLEN, Incum- 
bent of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, London; and to the parents of pnpils 


HE GERMAN and FRENCH PROTES- 
TANT COLLEGE, Clapham, under the direction of the Rev. 
£. A. FRIEDLANDER, has (for the sake of larger and more commo- 
lately been REMOVED to Grove-house, Clapham- 
a mansion affording every convenience and comfort, with 
extensive and beautiful picasure and playgrounds attached, the latter 
fitted up with gymnastics upon an unusually large scale. The arrange- 
ments are. the most complete desired in a first-class establishment. In 
this institution young gentlemen are carefully prepared for the army, 
, commerce, and the learned professions, and every attention is 
ns ps as to impart a sound English education. The theoretical and 
—, culture of German and French at the same time forms one of 
distinguishing features, and is such as to supersede entirely the 
necessity of sending children abroad for the acquirement of these lan- 
guages. For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Director as above. 




















ADVENT OF THE SECOND REFORMATION, 
THE COURIER, and CHURCH REFORM 


GAZETTE, a Journal of Religion, Politics, Commerce, and 
Literature, hitherto published Fortnightly, will, on and after Tuesday, 
the 6th of March, be issued Weekly, price 4d., stamped. Advocating 


HE PETIT COURRIER des DAMES; or, 


continue to receive the above elegant Journal of French 
which arrives from Paris and is delivered to the Subscribers every 
Tuesday, at 10s. the Quarter: or, post free to all parts of the country, 
at 13s. 6d. Also, the Journal des Demoiselles, at 14s. per annum ; or, 
post free, at 20s.—34 and 35, Rathbone-place. 


graphy and COUNTY HISTORY —A NEW CATALOGUE is 
now ready, consisting entirely of works relating to TOPOGRAPHY 
and CO TY HISTORY; also a Catalogue of CHOICE, RARE, and 
CURIOUS BOOKS. Either of these very interesting Catalogues will 
be sent by post on receipt of two stamps to repay it. 
UPHAM and BEsT (late Rodwell), 46, New Bond-street, corner of 
Maddox-street. 


MAW's ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS 
* form an indestructible and highly decorative substitute for 
ordinary floorings, and their perishable oil-cloth coverings, for Entrance- 
halls, Passages, Verandahs, Conservatories, &c. M. and Co. send post- 
free their Book of Designs, suitable in price and style for every descrip- 


tion of bu! 3 
BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY, SALOP. 


EALTH GYMNASTICS. The London 
Gymnasium.—CAPTAIN CHIOSSO (and SON), Professor of 
Gymnastics at University College, London, 133, Oxford-street, near 
Regent-circus. Fencing, Broad-sword Exercise, Drilling, Private 
Lessons and Classes. Also, at 21, New-road, corner of Gower-street. 
Private Establishment, 38, Baker-street, Portman-square; for the 
Prevention and Cure of Spinal, and other Chronic Diseases. Lately 
published, “The Rationale of Gymnastic."—Price Is. 6d. 
R. BROWN and J. MACINDOE, 
/@ Auctioneers of FINE ART, LITERARY and other Property, 
76, QUEEN-STREET, GLASGOW. 

Consignments of Pictures, Articles of Virtu, Books, Decorative Fare 
niture, &c., will have the advantage of an established and most 
extensive first-class connexion. 

ason commences Ist October; ends 3lst May. 


ry > r 
O NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND 
- OTHERS.—J. W. COCHRANE, having studied the art of PIC- 
TURE RESTORING, CLEANING, &c., in all its branches for a period 
of fourteen years, under one of the most eminent picture restorers, is 
well qualified to undertake any commissions with which he may be 
entrusted, and which, coupled with moderate charges, must ensure 














Conservative Reformation in the government of the Church, 
ical Prot hett 





4 

the maintenance of her Evangel and 

ithe wide-spread principles of Infidelity. 

Literary Presents of the value of One Guinea are now being pre- 

d to every subscriber to the Weekly series of The Courier: for 

of which see Prospectuses, which will be forwarded, post 

free, on application to Messrs. HOPE and Co., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough-street. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS.—NEW PUBLISHING 
ARRANGEMENTS, 

OPE and CO., PUBLISHERS, 16, Great 

Marlborough-street, London, have resolved to Charge no Com- 

on for Ag gow J Works Printed by them until the Author has 

n refunded his original outlay. They would also state that they 

in the first style GREATLY UNDER the USUAL CHARGES; 

their Publishing arrangements enable them to promote the 

ereste of all Works entrusted to their charge. Hetimates and every 
C furnished gratuitously in course of post. 

Hope and Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


EWSPAPERS.—The TIMES or POST 

ening of publication, for 23%. a quarter; 

RO? LE, DAILY NEWS, or ADVERTISER, 

; TIMES (Second Edition), SUN, GLOBE, or STANDARD, 30s.; 

(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
i.—JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 

REE TRADE in 

§. and T. GILBERT beg respectfully to inform the Public that 

by supply all Books, Magazines, Reviews, and Periodicals published 

#. and upwards, at a reduction of 2d. in the shilling for cash. 


Pri: 


Country orders executed on the same terms, and delivered on the fol- | 


morning, at a charge for postage of 6d. for each Ib. or fraction 
of a lb. weight. School and Export orders promptly attended to. 
Please Note the Address. 
8. and T. GILBERT, Booksellers, 4, Copthall-buildings, Moorgate- 
street. 


RITING PRACTICALLY TAUGHT.— 

Mr. T. H. CARSTARIS, Son of the celebrated Inventor, con- 
tinues to give Lessons to Ladies and Gentlemen of all ages, even to 
the worst writers, in his highly improved method, which imparts a 
perfect freedom and facility to the hand, in the shortest possible time. 
Prospectuses of terms, &c., may be had at his Establishment, 
1, Lombard-street, City. 


TO ALL BAD WRITERS. 
MPROVED SYSTEM of PENMANSHIP, 


by Mr. MARTER, at the Writing Institution, 93, Farringdon 
0 Fleet-street, City. Persons of any age (however bad their 
iting) can, by taking Eight Lessons, speedily acquire an expeditious 
ind well-formed style of Penmanship, adapted either to business, pro- 
sional pursuits, or private correspondence. Terms, 10s. 6d. 
The new style of writing particularly adapted to Ladies solely inven- 
by Mr. Marter, taught in Six Lessons, for 10s. 6d. 
Young 
jin genera). 








men prepared for the Public Offices and Mercantile pursuits 
5 and then introduced to situations. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED. — The most 

easy, elegant, and best method of marking linen, books, &c., is 
the PATENT ELECTRO SILVER PLATES. 

fis invention a thousand artcles can be marked in ten minutes 

ith initials, name, or crest. Any person can use them. Initial plate, 





name, Is.; crest, 2s.: sent free, with instructions, on receipt of | 


by the Inventor and Sole Patentee, T. CULLETON, 2, Long- 
Beware of Imitations. 


HE PEN 
elegant, speedy, economical, and best method of marking linen, 
ks, &c., without the ink spreading or fading, is with F. 
HITEMAN’S INCORRODIBLE PLATES. Any person can easily 


~ MARKING LINEN 


il} 


then. Initials, 6d.; name, Is.; crest, 2s.; numbers per set, Is. 3d., | 


h directions, sent post free on receipt of stamps or post order. 
Arms found and sketched, 3s. 6d., or emblasoned, 8%. 6d. 
plate and 100 superior cards, 4s, Wedding orders executed. 
FREDERICK WHITEMAN, original and sole inventor of the Registered 
improved marking plates, 19, LITTLE Queen-street, High Holborn, 
‘are of inferior imitations. Orders executed for the trade. 
CRIMEAN ARMY LANTERNS 


NIBBS’S INVINCIBLE GLOBE LANTERNS 


Acard 





give the light of THREE ordinary Candles, for twelve hours, | 


Mout attention, and are perfectly weather-proof. They are the best 


d cheapest things ever invented for all out-door purposes; also for | 


bedroom light. 
e-size Brass Lantern 
l-size Ditto 


7s. 6d. 


a a Se a 
a Mustrated Price-List of “THE PEOPLE'S LAMPS * for a stamped | 


directed Envelope. 
- Address: J. 8. NIBBS, Bakewell, Derby. 
** Large numbers of these Lanterns have been supplied b: 


y order of 
the Board of Ordnance, to the Troops in the Crimea” 


By means of | 


SUPERSEDED. The most | 


Pictures restored, &c., at their owner's residence, if preferred. Refe- 
rences permitted to gentlemen of high standing by whom he has been 
engaged.— 26, Devonshire-street, Queen-square. 


Journal of French Fashions —J. and 8. B. FULLER and Co. | 
Fashions, | 


O BOOK-BUYERS and Collectors of Topo- | 





YOTICHOMANIE.— Mr. WRIGHT begs to 


call the attention of Ladies to this simple and Fashionable ART, 
recently introduced from Paris, by which plain glass potiches are con- 
verted into beautiful imitations of India, Sévres, and other styles of 
Vases. Personal instructions given, together with a set of materials, 
for 10s. 6d. By following Mr. Wright's method, a considerable saving 
of material will be effected. Specimens on view daily from 10 till 4.— 
102, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


+ * 

HE FINE ART SUBSCRIPTION GAL- 
LERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART.—J. and 8. B. 
FULLER and Co, respectfully invite the patrons of art to VIEW their 
SUBSCRIPTION GALLERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART. 
Every department will contribute examples to the collection—landscape, 
figures, animal, flowers, fruit, architecture, ornamental and decorative 
designs, and original works of the principal water-colour painters. 
N.B. The terms, which have been arranged to meet all classes, will be 
forwarded. post free, to all parts of the kingdom. A fine collection of 
drawings by modern masters always on sale.—34 and 35, Rathbone- 
place. 





number of LADIES WANTED IMME- 
DIATELY, to pursue the Fashionable and Lucrative Arts 
“TLLUMINATING ON VELLUM” and “LITHOGRAPHY,” 
objects at the Crystal Palace, intended for publication. Each Art 
taught for One Guinea, either personally or by correspondence, and b 
which a handsome income can be realised weekly.—Continuous em- 
ployment guaranteed at the Pupil's residence and private instruction. 


TEED.—A limited 


for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| inquiry without the parade so common with some offices, which has 
secured to this office public confidence. 
*,.* Approved Bills discounted. 
Further particulars forwarded on receipt of three postage-stamps. 


CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, 


ONTINUOUS EMPLOYMENT GUARAN- | 
of | 


| from straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. 


pe 


COND-HAND PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMAR, BEALE, and Co. have a large assortment, 
greatly reduced prices.—201, Regent-street. 


r . Tp DEY 
PIANOFOR rES.— FREE of CHARGE.— 
Every one who has a Piano should write for the BOOK of 
INSTRUCTIONS for its PRESERVATIC IN, &c., furnished Gratis and 
Postage-free. 
Address ROBERT COCKS and Co., 6, New Burlington-street, London 
N.B.—Pianofortes for hire, at 15s. a month and upwards, 


SE 


ae 


~ a r °° 

A LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
“ Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELL'S, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 


HE ONLY PRIZE FLUTES.— These 
beautiful toned instruments may be seen and heard daily, from 
12 till 2, at the Patentecs’ and Manufacturers’, RUDALL, ROSE, 


| CARTE, and Co.'s, 100, New Bond-street, where Mr. Carte will be in 


attendance to explain their peculiar excellences. Every kind of Flute 
upon the new and old systems.—Carte’s Sketch (price Is, by post 
ls. 6d.) gives a full description. 

TAD Tal a 
WINGED WARDROBES, Sets of Dining- 

room Chairs, in Morocco Leathers, Dining Tables, and other 
Furniture, all of the best manufacture, and moderate in price, at 
CLARK'S CABINET FACTORY, 4, New Cavendish-street, Portland- 
place. 
BAss’s EAST-INDIA PALE ALE, 

BARCLAY’S PORTER and STOUTS, 
in 18-gallon casks, bottles, half-bottles, and imperial pints. 
BERRY, BROTHERS, and Co., 3. St. James's-street, London, 





OOKBINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical 
Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, London. Books bound in 
Morocco, Russia, or Calf, both plain and elegant, on the lowest terms. 
Gentlemen waited upon with patterns. Estimates given for large or 
small Libraries. 
Address, 195, Oxford -street. 


YDROPATHY.—MOOR PARK MEDICAL 

AND HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, near FARNHAM, 
SURREY.—This Institution is now open for the reception of Patients, 
under the superintendence of Dr. EDWARD W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 
Dr. Lane may be consulted in London, every Tuesday, between half- 


past 12 and 2, at 61, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 

T° HOLDERS of RAILWAY SHARES 
and Debentures, English or Foreign, and other Transferable 

Securities. —-MONEY ADVANCED on the above-mentioned securities 

at 5 per cent. per annum, for periods not shorter than six months nor 

longer than three years. 

Apply to Mr. COLLINS, Solicitor, 5, Crescent-place, Bridge-street, 
lack friars. 








COVENT-GARDEN LOAN OFFICE. 

\ ONEY ADVANCED from 6/. to 1002. on 
4 Personal Security by the COVENT-GARDEN LOAN OFFICE, 
17, Broad-court, Bow-street. The diffidence which tradesmen feel in 
applying to public loan offices for temporary assistance, is avoided (the 
situation private); and the management being in one person, whose 
business habits for punctuality, secrecy, and dispatch, qualify him for 


&e.— 
GOTTO’S NEW WRITING PAPER, made 
It has a hard and smoot! 
surface, can be written upon on both sides, with either metal or qui!! 


Te 
PARKINS and 


| pen, is much pleasanter to write upon than apy other paper, and nearly 


The elegant specimens are on view daily, at Mons. LAURENT'S resi- | 


| dence, 14, Torrington-square, near Russell-square ; Royal Polytechnic, 
&c.—References to families of distinction. No knowledge of drawing 
necessary. 


HOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE— 





A COMPLETE APPARATUS for 3, taking portrait 4} and under, | 


including a Double Achromatic Lens, beautifully mounted in brass, with 
Rackwork and Pinion (warranted to produce as perfect a portrait, and 
to be as good as the most costly, and exchanged if not found in every 


half the price, being only 3s. per ream. 


N° CHARGE for STAMPING. —A single 


packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Initals free of charge, and every description of Stationery fu)! 
30 per cent. cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GOTTO’s, 
Paper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street. Useful Cream-laid 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d.; superior thick ditto, five quires 
for ls.; India Note, five quires for ls.; Letter Paper, 4s. per ream ; Ser- 


} mon Paper, 4s. 6d.; Foolscap, 6s, 6d. ; and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream; good 


way satisfactory); Walnut wood Camera, Tripod Stand, with brass top | 
| and screws; Scales and Weights, with Glass Pans in Box; two Porce- | 


lain Dishes, Gutta Percha Bath and Dipper, and all the necessary 
Chemicals in Stopper Bottles, packed and sent to any part of the 
kingdom. The next size 5i. 5s., including every article as above, but 
larger in proportion, taking Portraits 64 and 4} and under. Every 
article in Photography cheaper than any other house in London, at 
FLEMING’S, 498, Oxford-street eS - 
GEO. ROWNEY and Co.’s PUBLICATIONS 
on the FINE ARTS. Price 
Stitched 
| GUIDE to PAINTING on GLASS for * 
DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c. By H. BIELFELD . each 
GUIDE to WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
By R. P. NOBLE. With an Illustration in Colours. 4th 
edition ese eee oe ose : one ss» @ach 
|GUIDE to OIL PAINTING. sy 
J.8. TEMPLETON. 7th edition on one we each 
GUIDE to OIL PAINTING. Part 2. 
(Landscape from Nature.) By A. CLINT... -. each 
GUIDE to LIGHT and SHADE 
DRAWING. By Mrs. M. MERRIFIELD. With [llustra- 
tions ... oe one ens wae eee eco +. each 
GUIDE to PENCIL and CHALK 
DRAWING. By G. HARLEY. 4th edition. With Ilus- 


trations eee eee ese os ees ead +. @ach 
GUIDE to PICTORIAL ART. By 
4th edition 


H. O'NEILL. ses aa sia ws @ach 
GUIDE to LEVELLING and SURVEYING. 
PERSPECTIVE. 


By W. PEASE ees eee eee 
| GUIDE to PICTORIAL 
By R. B. GREEN. With Illustrations... wen «» @ach 
| GUIDE TO FIGURE DRAWING. By 
G. E. HICKS. With Illustrations soe see eee @ach 
GUIDE to FLOWER PAINTING in 
WATER-COLOURS. By C. ROSENBERG. With Illus- 
| trations ae eee eee eee aoe eee ove each 
| GREEN'S ILLUSTRATIONS _ of 
PERSPECTIVE. A new edition. Size, 12 by 9. 
| Published by GEORGE RowNEY and Co., Manufactming Artists’ 
Colourmen, 51, Rathbone-place, London. 
*,* Either Guide may be had free on sending Eighteen Postage- 
stamps. 


Cream-laid Cemented Envelopes, 44. per 100; the Queen’s-Head En- 
velopes, ls. per dozen; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK-BOR- 
DERED CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (full size) five quires for ls. ; Bor- 
dered Envelopes, 9d. per 100; best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib.; 100 super 
Visiting Cards printed for Is. 6d.; useful sample packets of Paper and 
Envelopes, by post, ls. each. List of prices sent post free. On orders 


| over 20s. carriage paid to any part of the country.—Copy the address, 


| ford-street. 


|G * 


| periods of Life. 
| Charge for Stamps on Life Policies. 


| tained to any amount. 
| claims. 


Bank has been transferred to this Offi 
| Establishments or Agencies at Calcutta, 
| Hong Kong. JOH 


PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope Manufacturers, 24, Ox- 


E 


NC 


ESTABLISHED 1803. 
OBE YT SURA 
CORNHILL and PALL MALL, LONDON. 
JAMES W. FRESHFIELD, Esq. M.P., F.R.S.—Chairman 
FOWLER NEWSAM, Esq.—Deputy Chairman. 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P.—Treasurer. 

Full Security to Parties Assured by means ofa Capital of ONE MIL< 
LION STERLING, for the last Fifty Years all Paid-Up and Invested. 
Premiums particularly favourable to the YOUNGER and MIDDLE 
Two-thirds of Profits as BONUS. Life Tables according 
to various plans, to suit the special circumstances of Insurers. No 
FirRe Insurance Proposals enter- 

Liberality and eer ears in the settlement of 
Prospectuses—with full Tables and Details—and Forms,—may 
be had at the Company's Offices, or of the Agents. 

WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary 

N.B.—Life Insurance Premiums are allowed as deductions in Income 
Tax Returns. 





| FAMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY 
12, CHATHAM-PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 
Established 1835. 
CAPITAL, 500,000/. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. | Edward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. | Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Henderson. Major Ti 
Charles Henry Latouche, Esq. | 
An Annual Bonus is allowed to parties 


| Payments on Policies taken out on the 


rent year is 20 per cent. in reduction of 
ENDOWMENTS AND ANNUITIES 
INDIA BRAN 
The extensive Assurance Business of 


F 
“i 


4 
7 
» 


is 


“ . 
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N ESSAY upon the GHOST-BELIEF of 
SHAKESPBARE. By A. ROPFE. Price 8d. 
W. Newsrey, 6, King-street, Holborn. 


PARLEY'S. ANIMALS. 
The Eleventh E@ition, carefully Revised, Bound in Cloth, gilt edges, 
price 6s., with nearly 500 Engravings on Wood, $n 
TALES ABOUT ANIMALS. By PETER 
PARLEY, Author of “ Tales about Sea, Europe, Asia,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 
- AMERICAN THEOLOGY. ‘ 
ESSRS TRUBNER and Co., American and 
Literary Agency, 12, Paternoster-row, have just completed a 
CATALOGUE of the'r very extensive Stook of AMERICAN THEO- 











age —— — 


HE EMPRESS of CHINA’S TEA, 


recommended by the Faculty for its purity, and sold by nearly 


| 1000 first-class Tea-dealers, on account of its superior Cape is 


| 


Drag, or 


LOGY, which they will be happy to forward by post to any parties | 
A 


same. beral discount allowed to Clergymen. 
TRUBNER and €o., 12; Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, in a handsome volume af 10s pages, cloth rt price ly. 
rl Wy Lr 
HE HISTORICAL POCKET A) 
for 1855, ining a Ch logi 
1854, with Abstracts of important State Papers; an Account of the 


applying for 








NUAL | 


1 Summary of the Events of | 


War; an Obituary of Notable Persons; and Remarkable Disasters, | 


By DR. BERGEL. 
TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 
HE EVENING REVERIE. Words by 
LONGFELLOW;; Music by the Composer of the “ Angel's Visit.” 
Price @s., free for 
“We mounced the ‘Angel's Visit’ to be a gem. What shall we 
sayofthis?. . . Itis surpassingly beautiful."— Lady's Magazine. 
“ Beautiful words to beautiful music.”—Fra. 
JEWELL and LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square. 


()SBORNE'S GOOD NIGHT. — Just pub- 


lished, price 3s, GOOD NIGHT, FAREWELL! transcribed for 
| Brush-makers and General Factors, Wholesale Agents for Barsham'’s 
| Patent Cocoa Fibre Brushes, &c. Godda: 


Also, by 
LA DONNA E MOBILE, 3s.; D'UN PEN- | 


the Pianoforte by G. A. OSBORNE. 
y the same Composer, 


SIERO, 2s. 6d.; and A TE O CARA, 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


HE NUN’S PRAYER.—“ This is one of the 
moat t iful t ing positions we have ever met 
with. The purity and melody of the theme are exquisite, and the ex- 
pression of the simple ch must awaken devotion in the coldest 
heart.” —Eliza Cook's Journal. 
Price, Song, 2s. ; Harp, 2s. 6d.; and for the Piano, by Nordmann, 3s. 
Boosey and §oNns, 28, Holles-street. 


\] OTICE.—BOOSEY’S UNIVERSAL 
SINGING METHOD (just published) is the cheapest and the 


most instructive and useful system of singing that has appeared. It 
contains the best exercises by Bordognio, Garcia, Vaccaj, Riglieni, 











&c., besides a eomplete course of instruction in the mode of | 


cultivating and producing the voice, and five popular songs and duets 
by cele composers. Price és. in a large vol., cloth, 
Boosey and SONS, 28, Holles-street. 
GIXTE EN SPECIMEN PAGES of ROBERT 
K COCKS and CO.'"8 MODERN OCTAVO EDITIONS of the 
ORATORIOS, &., Gratis and Postage free. N.B.—Every one should 
send for them. 
Address Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Pablishers 
to the Queen 


CATALOGUES (comprising 11,500 Works from their own 
presses) may be had, Gratis and Postage-free; likewise Sixteen Speci- 
men pages of their Editions of the Oratorios, Psalmodies, Glees, &c. 
This Firm are the Publishers of Hamilton's celebrated “ Modern In- 
structions” for Piano, 73rd Edition, 4s.; for Singing, 4th Edition, 5s. 
The Library Editions (by John Bishop) of “ Messiah,” 63. 6d.; “The 
Creation,” 4s. 6d., &c. Organ Works, by Best, Rinck. Warren, &c. 
Educational Works, by Marx, Cherubini, Czerny, Hamilton, &c. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music by all the favourite Composers. See 
“ Select List” just issued. 

6, New Burlington-street. 


| wrapper for the carriage is really a luxury. 


now the popular Teg of the day, and the best 4%. Tea in the gdom. 
—MOORE and Co., Little Tawer-street, London. Agents are wanted 
where none ate appointed. 


PMPROVED DASHBOARD LAMPS, made 


so that they can be instantly affixed to the Dashboard of any Gig, 





other ption of Velicle, and can be as quickly removed 
and used for a Hund-Lantera in the stable. They are adapted for 
burning the new Patent Fusee Carriage Candle. The appearance and 
effeet are equal to thatof a carriage lamp of finish, but, the 
price being less than half, these lamps are placed within the reach of 
every person requiring a light when driving. Price 12s. 6d, each, at 
apy of the Lamp-Dealers ; and the Patentee, 5. CLARKE, 55, Albany- 
street, Regent’s-park, London. 


ATT’S KNIFE POWDER is the best and 
most economical composition for cleaning knives, producing a 
brilliant polish with the least friction, thereby preserving the om 
which is so soon worn out by Bath brick or cammon emery. For 
bright grates, —— and brass work it is invaluable. Sold 





iy all 
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W ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL, 
The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty. 


five Lectures, 7s. 


The AGENTS of CIVILISATION, Ten Lectures, 


1s. 6d. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 15, 
The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


a Lecture, 6d. 


The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: 4 


Discourse, 6d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 
The LESSONS. of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse, 


6a. 
The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER. 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 


Notices of the Elements of Individualism, 
oo book which, waateves m4 be thought of isolated 
dt t, 





an % in packets at ls. each. Sole wh 
agents, G. B. KENT and Co., Brush-manufacturers, 11, Great Marl- 
borough-street. Established 78.years, and the only house of the name 
of KBNT in the brush trade—N.B. KENT'S CAOUTCHOUG, or India 
Rubber Knife Boards, are equal te the buff when used with 
Batt’s Knife Powder. 


’ > +r > 
ATENT INDIA-RUBBER KNIFEBOARD. 
—A new, cheap, and effectual Substitute for Buff, &c., in knife- 
cleaning, at about one-halfthe price. Famities who appreciate a clean, 
well-polished knife, without uselessly wearing it out, should try one, 
being the best and cheapest yet i Juced fi d by CROW- 
DEN and GARROD, successors to Thomas Kent and Co., Wholesale 











's Non-mercurial Plate Pow- 
der, Falcon-square, London. Sold by Ironmongers, &c., in almoatevery 
own, Price 3s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. each. 


HE WARMEST and CHEAPEST COVER- 

LETS are the DOWN QUILTS, manufactured by Messrs. DRUCE 
and CO., 68 and 69, Baker-street, Portman-square. Large sizes, in 
damask, from 9s. 6d. each. Also the beautiful Kider-down Quilts and 
Duvets, from 12s, 6d. each, covered in silk, admitted to be the most 
cosey covering for the bed, being extremely light and warm, and as a 
N.B. Books, with designs 
of eabinet farniture, bedding and bedsteada, sent post free. 








1y7 a . ‘ 
K4S% CHAIRS, Chaise Longues, Settees, 
Couches, ConversazianeSofas, &c. &c,, of the.most elegant and luxu- 
rious form, stuffed by French, German, an Workmen.— Persons 
furnishing, before deciding elsewhere, should visit these extensive New 
Galleries and Showreoms to inspect the immense stock, comprising all 
the requisites to completely farnigh every class of Honse in the most 


| fashionable style, on the most reasonable terms, the whole being 


manufactured by first-rate workmen of the best materials. 
A written warranty for twelve months is given; and, as the prices are 
attached in plain figures, parties can make their own calculations, and 


| atonce perceive the great advantages offered at this establishment. 


DRUCE and CO., Upholsterers, Cabinet Farniture and Bedding 


| Manufacturers, House and Estate Agents, 68, 69, and 58, Baker-street, 
| Portman-square.—N.B. Patentees of the Royal Magnetic Page Turner 


M USIC._ROBERT COCKS and COS | 


See Court Circular, July 17.) Eider Down Quilts in great variety. 


. " > 

‘THE CIGAR and SNUFF WAREHOUSES. 

—Messrs, TOSSWILL and Co., Merchants and Importers, The 
largest stock in the Kingdom, Entrance te Warehouses, No. 4, 
M t-yerd, ding to 6, 7, and 8, Padding-lane, London. 
Best Havanah Cigans, 8s. 6d., 10s, 6d., and 130, 6d. per lb. Maria 
Lowisa, 15s, 6d. Fine Regalias, 10s. 6d. and 12s, 6d. Cubas, old, 7s. tid. ; 
Tosswill's and Co's Royal Union, 12s. 6d. ; and Prince Alberts, equal to 
foreign, 12s. 6d. ; also their Latakia Cigars, 12s.6d. Latakia Tobacco, 
7s. 6d., with every other kind. The Earl of Harrington's Mixture, and 








| all other choice Suuffs, 5s, 6d, per Ib, 


WORKS by MISS CORNER. Published by | 


DEAN and Son, 31, Ludgate-hill. 
The Press have universally praised and testified to Corner's Accurate 
Histories, for School and Family Reading. 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trabts to those dry epftomes with which children are so often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongty bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 


Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, | 


Twenty-seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and 
Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 3s. 6d. bound. 
With Questions, 4s. 


Corner’s History of IRELAND. Seventh thou- | 


sand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. 2s. 6d. bound. 
With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Tenth thousand. 2s. 6d. bound. With 
Questions, 3s. 





N EERSCHAUM — ECUME DE MER — 
4 KEFF-KILL.—J. F. VARLEY and CO., Importers of Roulah 
and Vienna M h offer an extensive stock of pure Bowls and 
Pipes, in sizes, plain, carved, or mounted, cigar tubes, &c, of selected 
qualities, at most moderate prices. Vienna Billiard Pipes, amber 
tips, moroceo cases, 3s. Wd., 5s., &c. cut out of solid meerschaum, 
light, elegant, and waranted to colour perfectly—no imitation pipes 
kept. 





364, Oxford-street, opposite the Princess's. 
TOBACCOS, First-class, 25 per Cent. under 
4 Price 


per Ib., advertised at 5s. per Ib. 





Best Super Shag. 4s. 
Best Bristol Bird’s-ey 5s. is yes 
Best Syrian Latakia ...... 10s. 6d. nS Ids. 4, 
Mixture of foreign Tabacs 7s, 6d. ,, ” 10s. ,, 
Variley's exclusive Tobaeeos extensively reputed for richness and 


| purity of favour, highly commended by the press. 


Corner’s History of FRANCE. Pilates, Map, | 


Chronological Table, and Index. 
corrected to the present time. 2s. 6d. bound. 


Corner’s Histo 
3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 


Thirteenth thousand. New Eiition, 
With Questions, 3°. 


Fifth thousand. 


of GREECE, with Questions, | 


Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. | 


Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. 
thousand. 

Corner’s History of GERMANY and the 
GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prassia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 


Seventh 


Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Russian 
Empire, 3s. 6d.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Hollanad 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bourrd. 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application. 


The Havannah Bird's-eye, peculiarly mild and sweet...6s. per 1b. 
The Virginian Shag, full rich Avoma — ..0...cccccccseseneeeesDS 
All packed in air-tight leads, without extra charge. 


J. F. VARLEY and CO., 364, Oxford-street, opposite the Princess's. 
& S. TOZER begs to invite the attention of 

/@ Noblemen, Clergymen, the Legal Profession, and the Public 
generally, tohis CHOICE OLD STOCK of the EARL of HARRINGTON 
SNUFFS, as from his original recipes. These Snuffs are made purely 
from tebaceos of the best description; carefully selected, and laid down 


” 





TO CONNOISSEURS OF SNUFFS. 


| according to rule, so as to ensure to the public a continuance of the 


same flavour and pungen 
desideratum to the Connoisseur. 


ey, without the aid of chemicals—an essential 
Black Carrotte, Ist class, 10s, per tb, 


| 2nd class, 8. per Ib; Copenhagen, 8s. per Ib; Saint Omer, 10s. per Ib; 


Saint Vincent, 10s. per th; Bolongarro, 10s. per tb; Amersfort, 8. per Ib; 


| Martinique, 10s. per !t ; Robilard, 10s. per f%.; First class fall flavoured 


The First History of England that should be | 


placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates. 3s. 6d. 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. 
Schools, 2s. 6d, 


Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- 
tions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss 
a Price ls. sewed; or Is. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map 
coloured. 


The Play Grammar; or, the Elements of Grammar 
explained in Short and Easy Games, By Miss CORNER. Eleventh 
Edition, improved, with illustrations. 1s. sewed; or ls. 6d. bound in 
cloth. 


Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography 
A New and Concise Description of the Five great Divisi 
Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and Vegetable Productions 
“haracteristics of their Inhabitants. New Edition. 
1s. 6d. in cloth; or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN GLY- 
PHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth, 

Charles Butiler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, 
containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, a complete 
Series o ithé Newest and most useful Information conmected with the 
a Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. Seventh Edition, ls. 6d. 
cloth. 


Printed in lange type, 


Without the plates, for the use af 


< and the 
Ninth Thousand. 


ptural History Simplified. By Miss CORNER 


8c’ 
and Dr, J, KITTO, LL.D. Price 3s. 6d. in a clear type, royal 18mo 
Miss. Corner’s Fables for the Young. Mlus- 
trated by CRowQuitt amt NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt edged 
“Truly # book worth buying.’ 
London DAN and Sox, Printers and Publishers, Bible and Prayer- 
Book Warehouse, 31, Ludgate-hill. ‘ 


gilt edges, or in eight divi- | 


Ol Cuba, 10s. per fh; Curaco, 8s. per th; every other description of 
snuff at reasonable price. These Snuffs may be had in any quantity. 
Paeked in pound bottles, or in lead, air-tight, and sent to any part of 
the kingdom. j!b Samples. Post-office orders payable at the Strand. 
C. 8. TOZER, 48, Essex-street, Strand, London, Wholesale and Retail 
Tobacconist. 
*,* Foreign Cigars of the best brands, 


HE only Medal awarded by the Jury of the 


New York Exhibition to English or Foreign Sauce Manufacturers 





| has been obtained amongst numerous Competitors by LEA and 


ions of the | 


| palatable as well as the most wholesome Sauce that is made.” 


PERRINS for their WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, whereby further 
testimony is afforded of its being the best Sauce extant. The celebrity 
of this Sauce has extended to every quarter of the globe, and its effi- 
cacy in promoting the general health is becoming daily more observed 
and acknowledged. 


properties, its habitual use enabling the stomach to digest the food 
perfectly. On the Continent of Europe these qualities have been testi- 


fied to by a Gentleman who writes to Lea and Perrins thus:—“I have | 
carried a bottle of your Woreestershire Sauce in a tour I have just | 


finished through Spaim and Portngal, and believe I owe my present 
state of health to its use. Your Sauce is stomachic, and I think medi 

cinal; I can with truth say there is nothing in a traveller's baggage 30 
essential to his comfort, at least in these countries, as your Sauce.” In 


India, where it is found at the Mess of every Regiment, a Medical | 


Gentleman writes from Madras to his brother in the same profession at 
Worcester in the following terms:—“Tell Lea and Perrins that their 
Sance is highly esteemed in India, and it is in my opinion the most 


Sauce is suitable for every variety of Dish, and the universal demand 
which its excellence has created has led to many imitations being 
offered to the public under a variety of names; but the genuine may be 
known by the name of Lea and Perrins being impressed upon the 
Patent Metallic Capsule or the Glass Stopper of the Bottle, as well as 
upon the Label and Wrapper. 
WORCESTER. Wholesale and Export Warehouse, 19, Fenchurch- 
street, London. To be obtained also of Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay 
and Sons, and all the princi : 
housemen throughout the United Kingdom and abroad. 





d In the United States it is held to be the most | 
agreeable condiment, and is esteemed for its tonic and invigorating | 


This | 


Manufactory—68, BROAD-STREET, | 


Druggists, Grocers, and Italian Ware- 
‘ 


expressions 
and.op few can read as a whole without 
pee A wiser and better men.”—J. D. MORELL'S Philosophical Tenden. 
cies 7 
tho heat! Rnglish book I ever read. Best as to matter and best as 
to manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem-its language, the 
gracefullest, manliest Saxon.”—E. P. O’KELLY'S 

“ A work of singular originality, though not free from the fancies and 

juently 


eccentricities which freq true genius.”—Chambers’: 
Edinburgh Journal, 


“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy, will 
derive pleasure and.improvement the many exquisite touches of 
feeling and the many pictures of beauty which mark its pages. The 
expansive phil hy, the penetrative intellect, and the general hu- 
manity of the author, have rendered The Et of a 
book of.strong and general interest.” — Critic. 

“We have been singularly interested by this book. Here isa ker 
and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover of truth exhibiting 
in his work aorm and teraper very rare and peculiar in our time."— 
Manchester Examiner, 

TRUBNER and Co. 12, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 9d, Part IL. of 


The Clerical Directory : 
STATISTICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL RECORD 
OF THE CLERGY. 


HE whole of the information has been 
obtained by a direct canvass of the Clergy, and is cor- 
rected to the day of publication. 

Numerous valuable facts and dates contained in this work 
are not otherwise accessible. Among these are :— 

Net Value of Livings. 

Names and Addresses of Private Patrons. 

Clerical, Scholastic, and Public Appointments held by 
Clergymen. 

Titles of the Books of which Clergymen are Authors; 
with price, date of publication, and name of publisher. 

Place and Date of Graduation, and Date of Taking 
Holy Ordens, 

University Honours.and Prizes received by Clergymen. 

Correct Name and Address, and statement of Prefer- 
ments held, or Duty done, by each Clergyman. 

Various other particulars are included, rendering Tu 
CiERicaL Dieectory the most ample, complete, and inform- 
ing record of the Clergy which has ever been published. 

Tt will be continued in numbers on the 8th and 22nd of 
each month, and may be had by order of any bookseller or 
direct from the office ; and it will be presented gratuitously 
to annual subscribers to the Clerical Journal and Church and 
University Chronicle, 

The subscription to both Clerical Journal and Directory for 
the year 1855 is 12s, only. 

Full will be forwarded, post free, to any one 
applying for them. 


As only a very limited number have been printed, and 
there cannot be a reissue, orders for the year’s Journal and 
Directory, or for either, should be forwarded early. 

London: Jomn Crocxrorp, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.'s verses did not suit us. 





isi to answer every poetical correspondent. If the verses do 
t it must be unde d that they are declined. It is stil! more 
i toreturn MS. lines. 
an We since received 2. a Lady at Hastings. 4s 
in arrangements are being made on behal/ of the 7 
fo, we. Surther reference to the case until these are 











THE CRITIC, 
Louton Literary Soncual. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Now that it has become pretty certain that journal- 
ism is to be relieved from the incubus of the penny 
stamp, the note of opposition to this very salutary 
measure becomes audible in quarters from whence 
opposition was naturally te be expected. The Eza- 
miner of last Saturday favoured its readers with its 
view upon the subject of the penny stamp; and a 
more inconclusive and illogical attempt at argument 
it has never been our evil fortune to meet with for 
some time past. The Examiner has the hardihood to 
declare that ‘‘the existing newspaper stamp does not 
operate restrictively, except so far as sound policy 
may warrant, in a case which is not one of ordinary 
merchandise ;” and, furthermore, asserts that “ no 
unfair pressure has been felt since 1836.” In the first 
place, we would ask, why is not a newspaper “ or- 
dinary merchandise?” A book is; and in what 
respect. does a newspaper differ from a book? Why 
should not the publisher of every book that comes 
from the press (whether it be a HaLiiweE.w’s 
“Shakspere” or a penny almanac) be compelled 
to pay one indiscriminate and unvarying tax to 
Government? The Examiner says that the stamp is, 
after all, merely “ payment for a valuable service ;” 
meaning thereby the facilities for dispersion afforded 
by the Post-office. But this is disingenuous; for no 
one objects to the stamp when affixed for the purpose 
of transmission, but only when no such use is con- 
templated ; and it is hard indeed, that the reader of 
a cheap paper should be taxed, because the wealthy 
readers of the Times send their copies backwards and 
forwards through the country by virtue of the 
stamp. Finally, the Examiner says that the proper 
way to relieve the press would be to remove the 
paper-tax, and that the effect of that would be “ to 
cheapen the newspaper press to the greatest possible 
extent, without deteriorating its quality ;” adding, by 
way of additional inducement, that the manufacture 
of paper would thereby be largely increased. We 
certainly have no objection to the removal of the paper j 
duty ; for, on the contrary, we think that it would be | 
nothing more than a development of that wise econo- | 
mical principle, now so widely recognised, that the 
raw material should be as unrestricted as possible,—for 
paper is, after all, nothing but raw material to the 
journalist ; yet we cannot consent to take this instead | 
of the removal of the stamp. When the Examiner | 
states that no unfair pressure * been felt since 1836, | 
has it reflected upon the fact that to the stamp, and | 
that mainly, is to be attributed the non-existence of | 
acheap press in this country? Was there no pres- | 
sure felt when, only the other day, a well-conducted | 
daily paper down at Manchester was compelled to stop 
after vainly endeavouring to swim under the weight? 
It began at a penny, and sold twenty thousand copies ; 
but directly the authorities at Somerset-house inter- 
fered and compelled the imposition of the stamp, the 
circulation fell below remunerative point, and the 
publication had to be discontinued. The Examiner 
sneers at all cheap papers, and assumes that they 
must, of necessity, be inferior in quality; but the 
Daily News was not so inferior a paper when it 
attempted to be cheap in spite of the stamp. Does 
the Examiner believe that the fivepenny dailies and 
sixpenny weeklies have absorbed all the journalist 
talent in the country, and that there are not 
good writers who will gladly contribute to a | 
journal founded upon the plan of the New York | 
Tribune, whenever such an undertaking may be | 
possible? In 1851, the three great impediments | 
to the establishment of a cheap press were the | 
advertisement duty, the stamp and the paper duty. 
The first has been removed; and although, owing to 
the depressing influence of the other two, its removal 
has not yet had the anticipated effect of equalising | 
the advertising business, it cannot be doubted that it 
was a beneficial measure, and that sooner or later it 
will operate for good. But what we are concerned 
about mow is the removal of the stamp. The 
Examiner may sneer at the American press, and say | 

t, “ with some honourable exceptions, it is unin- 
tellectual and meagre in the extreme ;” but it should 
be recollected that those “honourable exceptions ” 
are cheap papers, and that their existence proves that 
cheapness and respectability are not incompatible. 
If respectability and talent cannot be insured by | 
allowing the people to exercise their right of selection 
freely, they can never be so by law. The broad | 
question, as it at present stands, is whether the Eng- 
lish press ought to be so confined as only to circulate 
among one-tenth of the population; or whether it 
ought to be so wide in its operations that every adult | 

















who can read shall have his newspaper? The press 
of the United States circulates more than a million 
a day; and the consequence is (we have it upon 
good authority) that nearly every native American 
can read. It may be that our cheap papers (when we 
get them), will not be distinguished for the refined 
purism of an Examiner; nor is it, perhaps, desirable 
that papers intended for plain men should be so; but 
if they attain to the intellectual respectability of 
many American papers which we could name, and if 
they carry out a reform among the uneducated which 
gaol chaplains and schoolmasters have laboured at in 
vain, we shall see reason to be thankful, the Examiner 
notwithstanding, 

The Marylebone Literary Institution has lately 
made so many appeals ad misericordiam, that we are 
glad to hear at last a better account of its progress. 
After bolstering up its failing funds with conversa- 
ziones, concerts, and readings by Fanny Kemsze, it 
is stated that, during the last nine months, it has 
received the more healthy and natural impetus of a 
hundred and fifty additional subscribers, who cer- 
tainly are likely to do it more good than even the 
distinguished patronage of Lord Broucuron. The 
contrast between this and some of the other metropo- 
litan literary institutions proves conclusively that 
Marylebone, however fussy as a parish, and pro- 
gressive in its political aspirations as a borough, is, 
as a community, really not so intellectual as it would 
have the world believe. While upon the subject of 
literary institutions, we are glad to perceive that the 
working elasses in the North are making a voluntary 
movement towards disproving the charge of ignorance 
brought against them by their employers. 





The | 


operatives of Preston (lately so conspicuous in the | 
illogical strikes of last year) are making strenuous | 


endeavours to get together a free library ; and, if they | 


go on as they have commenced, there can be no doubt | 


that they will succeed. ‘The employers, if they really 


understand their own interests, will aid this move- | 


ment ; for, with increased intelligence, and a better 
knowledge of that political economy of whieh they 


have as yet but the rs of a few double-edged | 
a. 


truths, a conviction of the folly and wickedness of 
paralysing production in order to adjust a dispute 
must ensue, and we shall be glad, therefore, to hear 


that the Preston employers have effected a very cheap | 
insurance against fature strikes, by giving substantial | 


aid to the establishment of the Free Library. 

A reform, often urged by the Atheneum, has at 
length been effected in that sanctum of Conservatism— 
the House of Lords. The papers issued by that 


in the authenticity of the manuscript; secondly, be- 
cause he is supported by the opinion of M. Puia- 
RETE CHASLES, of the Journal des Débats; thirdly, 
because “‘ other literary gentlemen, among whom were 
several English critics,” have given in their adhesion ; 
and, fourthly, because ‘“‘a select party of distinguished 
English residents in the Faubourg Saint- Honoré” 
were convinced that it was written by Sir WaLrer 
Scorr. After triumphantly citing these proofs, 
M. Casany scornfully rejects the advice which has 
been given him to go to Lendon or Edinburgh, and 
have the authority of his manuscripts tested. “ By 
whom?” asks he. “ By those who have prejudged 
the question, and who, without examining the evi- 
dence, have treated with contempt the opinion of the 
first literary critic in France, and received with con- 
tumely the testimony of the Society of Archivists of 
that country? This is gop fort.” That it might be 
trop fort for M. Capany’s case is very possible; 
but a little reflection ought to prove to this 
irascible gentleman that the demand for some 
better proofs than those which he cites is not 
at all unreasonable. It should be quite clear to 
him that men of letters in this country can have 
no object in suppressing a genuine production of 
the great novelist’s pen; and that their unwillingness 
to receive mere hearsay testimony, even of the most 
respectable description, can only proceed from an 
indisposition to be taken in. Prima facie, all these 
discoveries are open to suspicion; and we have too 
lively a recollection of cases which have been backed 
up by testimony quite as respectable as M. CaBany’s, 
to accept anything hastily. M. Casany is, doubt- 
less, perfectly sincere in his convictions, and his po- 
sition and character place him far above the imputa- 
tion of conniving at a fraud wilfully ; but itis quite as 
possible that he should be himself deceived, as that 
the respectable believers in IRELAND’s forgeries should 
have suffered themselves to be so grossly cheated. 
Knowing, as we do, the ability and ingenuity which 
are brought to bear upon the confection of spurious 
curiosities, we cannot be too careful in these matters ; 
and M. Casany may feel assured that, however slow 
the people of this country may be to believe in his 
manuscript, he will not be condemned unheard, and 
that he can do his case no harm by giving them the 
only means of setting the question at rest for ever, 
by submitting the documents to persons who are 


| well acquainted with Sir Watrer’s handwriting. 


House may now be purchased without the formality | 


of a peer’s order, and are now placed upon an equal 
footing with those issued by the House of Commons, 

The Crystal Palace direction, in spite of the pre- 
valent belief in the inadequacy of the results, judged 
from a commercial point of view, continues to declare 
dividends bravely. The Chairman admits before a 
meeting of shareholders that the results are not what 
were anticipated; but lays the blame of this to the 
absorbing interest of the war. We wish we could 
agree with him. We wish that we could predict a 
commercial success for this enterprising scheme. We 
disagree with many points in the plan as attempted to 


| be carried out by the Company ; we believe that there 


has been a waste of money unprecedented in the his- 
tory of schemes unconnected with Government; we 
must confess that we cannot at present see in the 
Crystal Palace anything but a splendid lounge, or in 
Sir Joseph Paxton anything but a first-rate orna- 
mental gardener; but, nevertheless, we think it pos- 
sible that, if carried out and persevered in, it may 
prove of great service to the people, and, even if it 
fail to attract the working classes so far out of town, 
it will at least do something towards elevating and 
improving the instincts of the class immediately 
above them. We wish, therefore, that we could 


believe in the possibility of the directors continuing | 


the issue of 7 per cent. dividends; and we would 
(as poor Dr. Pnixiies did) invest a little money in 
their shares, with possibly the same result. But the 
fact which we are unable to get over is this, that 


there are unfortunately in our climate four months of | 


wintry weather, during which no inducement will 
entice people far from their homes for purposes of 
amusement, far less of instruction; and that during 
this season experience has{shown, and reason predicts, 
that the visitors will be numbered by hundreds in- 
stead of thousands, and that the expenses will exceed 
the receipts. We are glad to see, however, that the 
directors have given up their costly experiment of 
being their own restaurateurs ; and, although we can- 


| not agree with the assertion that this failed because 


they gave too much for the money, we anticipate | 


great improvements from the aceeptance of Messrs. 
SHARPLEs’s contract. The great eause of failure in 
this department has been the not uncommon one— 
want of judgment; and when we hear of such in- 
stances as an excess of seven hundred cold fowls in 
one day, we need not go very far for an explanation 
of the catastrophe, 

M. CaBAny, the possessor (fortunate or otherwise) 
of the unpublished novel by Sir WALTER Scort, is 
in a state of virtuous indignation at the treatment 
which he has received from the English press. Ina 
protest, conceived in the true spirit of French impe- 
tuosity, he claims that unquestioning credence shall 


be accorded him; firstly, because he himself believes | 


M. Capany lays great stress upon the authenticity of 
the letter signed “ W.S.,” which accompanied the 
manuscript; and he remarks that “the letter is written 
on note-paper bearing the water-mark of the first 
Empire, having a bust of Napoteon L., surrounded 
by his titles;” and adds that “it is clear from this 
and other circumstances which have been examined by 
the Society of Archivists, that it is either the original 
letter or a copy taken of it at the time.” Now, what- 
ever the ‘other circumstances” may be, we do not 
see that this circumstance makes the matter anything 
like clear; for the clumsiest forger would never make 
such a blunder as to use paper which would convict 
him upon a mere examination of the water-mark. 
M. CaBany promises to send tracings of this letter to 
the British Museum and the Crystal Palace. The 
former is intelligible enough; but why the latter? 
Unless, indeed, Paxron’s knowledge of plants, or 
Mr. Warernovusre Hawkrns’s familiarity with ex- 
tinct animals, are likely to throw any light upon the 
subject. It is but fair to notice that, in answer to an 
objection urged by this Journal against the discovery 
(namely, that it was not made public until after the 
death of Lockuarr), M. CaBany replies very satis- 
factorily that he made his discovery public on the 
24th of November, whereas Locknarr died at Ab- 
botsford on the 25th; so that he had no reason to 
expect that when the discovery should be tested 
Scort’s literary son-in-law would not be alive and 
well. 

We have received several communications respecting 
the Burnett prizes. One correspondent writes; “ If it 
be true, as asserted in the Morning Herald of Satur- 
day, that several of the most distinguished writers 
of the day competed for the Burnett Prize, what a 
pity it seems that their productions should be wholly 
lost to the world!” It certainly does seem a pity ; 
but it should be recollected that the Arbitrators de- 
clared that there was not one single first-rate essay 
among the lot. It is very easy to say, publish a 
selection of these essays; but who would buy them ? 
and what philanthropic bookseller would sacrifice his 
pocket to the credit of giving a series of “‘ Burnett 
Treatises ” to the world? In the parallel case of the 
“ Bridgewater Treatises,” the expenses of publication 
were provided for. 

Thongh scarcely a matter of literary significance 
we cannot forbear a word of praise for the liberality 
and good sense of Mr. Ortverra, in placing at the 
disposal of the Society of Arts two gold medals 
value 25/., to be given respectively to the best spinner 
of flax thread for lace, and the writer of the best essay 
on the means of preventing the nuisance of smoke. 
Such examples are calculated to do an immense 
amount of good. 

The ¢errain is gradually melting away from beneath 
the feet of literary pirates. Within the last week the 
Belgian Copyright Convention, as ratified on the 24th 
ult., has appeared. From the date of the convention, 
the authors of works will be entitled to exercise thei 
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right of property in the territories of the other country, 
and protection will be extended to translation, with 





| whole nation. The hardy logic and honest fearless- | 


certain express stipulations. The just cause is de- | 


cidedly advancing. 
The war literature still dominates over all other; 


ness of S. G. O. has never been better employed 
than in unmasking the incapables who accepted 
the duty of providing for the sick and wounded ; and 


| all honour is due to him and to Mr. Macdonald (the 


and one form taken by the harrowing anxiety to | 


which the public mind is exposed with regard to the 
fate of our brave warriors in the Crimea, is evidently 
a desire to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
country which is now the scene of their sufferings. 


Times Commissioner for the administration of the 
private fund) for the noble manner in which the 
have done their duty. Administrative abilities, suc 
as have been exhibited by the latter gentleman, ought 


| rather to be at the service of the nation than any 


Among the announcements we observe Mr. Dany | 


Srymour’s “ Account of the Crimea and the Shores 


of the Sea of Azoff;” a second edition of Lord | 


Brovcuton’s “Travels through Albania to Con- 
stantinople;” Professor Kocn’s “ Journal of a Tour 
in the Crimea;” and Usicrni’s “ Letters on Turkey.” 
The war interest has even given a fillip to the 
Quarterly, and the rare honours of a second edition 
have been accorded to the last number. The Rev. 


Srpney Gopo.ruin Osporne is about to publish | { 
nered; but of peaceful books we notice two an- 


such an account of our hospitals in the East as 
will doubtless be read with painful interest by the 


private undertaking whatsoever. Let us hope that, | 


| both for his own sake and that of the nation, Mr. 


Macdonald will also publish an account of the scenes 
which he witnessed and the difficulties he had to 
overcome. Among other bizarre curiosities we notice 
The Battle of Inkermann: a Ballad, by a retired | 
Liverpool Merchant. Why mention the shop at all? 
Unless, indeed, Liverpool Exchange be a Gradus ad | 
Parnassum. 

The winter crop of novels is now pretty well gar- 


nouncements of great importance to those who study | 





the condition of the people: the first is a “ History 
of the English Poor-Law, in connection with the 


| Condition of the People,” by Sir G. NicHo..s, ex- 


Poor-Law Commissioner and Secretary to the Poor- 
Law Board; the other is from the venerable CHARLEs 
Knieut, and is entitled ‘* Knowledge is Power; a 
View of the Productive Forces of Modern Society, 
and the results of Labour, Capital, and Skill.” We 
look for the latter work with the great interest which 
the name of its author demands; but we feel in anti- 
cipation considerable alarm at seeing the word skill 
added to those of capital and labour. Surely Mr. 
Kyrientr does not intend to complicate the difficult 
relations between capital and labour, by introducin 
under a separate head what is, after all, but a high 
class of the latter! 

A new weekly illustrated journat has appeared, un- 
der the eccentric title of Pen and Pencil. Judging 


| from the first specimen, it seems promising, although 


scarcely supporting the pretentious assertion that it 
would bring pen and pencil together in a manner 
never accomplished before. L. 


1 
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Four Years at the Court of Henry VIIT.: Selection 
of Dispatches written by the Venetian Ambassador, | 
ehastian Criustinian. 
Brown. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
Tue researches of bibliophilists into forgotten 
stores of literature have seldom brought to light | 
so valuable an acquisition as this collection of | 
dispatches. It is not only because we are some- | 
what ill-informed upon the inner life of Henry | 
the Eighth’s court, that we peruse these volumes | 
with lively satisfaction; but also because they | 
are written by a man evidently endowed with a | 
simple, truthful character, and who was in the | 
habit of putting down everything as he saw it, | 
and as soon as he saw it, without the slightest | 
bombast or exaggeration. Subtract the vanity 
from Pepys, and you have a Sebastian Giustinian. 
We know no better way of defining the man. 
We learn from the pretace that the Ambassa- 
dors of the Republic of Venice were always en- 
joined to keep up 4 double correspondence with 
the Doge—the one about ordinary and public 
matters, the other of a more private nature; the 
former being laid before the College and Senate, | 
whilst the latter were reserved for the private 
information of the Doge and the Council of Ten. 
Besides this, each ambassador was required to | 
make a general report upon the condition and | 
government of the country to which his mission 
was addressed; and these, together with the in- 
structions addressed by the Signory to its diplo- 
matic agents, were carefully laid by in the Ducal 
Chancery. These records, of such great historical 
value, are fortunately still in existence, and in the 
custody of the “ Keeper of the Imperial Archives,” 
in the ex-Franciscan monastery at Venice, where 
they are accessible to the students. Besides 
this, it frequently happened that the ambassa- 
dors themselves made for their own particular 
use private copies of their correspondence; and 
these have from time to time come under the 
notice of the student, when private opportunity 
or the disruption of some great family library 
have brought them to light. It was from this 
latter source that the present correspondence was 
derived. In he library of the Contarine family, 
bequeathed to the great library of St. Mark, was 
found the manuscript volume out of which the 
contents of this have been selected; and when 
this was brought under the notice of Mr. Rawdon | 
Brown, he at once perceived its immense value, | 
and undertook the task of editing and translating 
it. This task he has performed with equal judg- 
ment and learning; and by a very able historical | 
introduction, a chapter upon the history of the | 
Giustinian family, and many useful but unob- | 
trusive notes, he has succeeded in making it one 
of those very rare literary curiosities, a book | 
complete within itself. 


We pass over Mr. Brown’s very interesting | 





and valuable details with respect to the Gius- | many regal insignia, and his Majesty was under a 
of | canopy with a gold ground and a raised pile, ar- 


tinian family, and come at once to the mission 


Sebastian to England. He was a man of great | 


importance in the Republic before this was 
entrusted to him, and had previously held high 
Offices, in which he had done good service to 
the Signory. The purpose of the mission being 
of so delicate and special a nature as the preser- | 


Translated by Rawpon 


, vation of the rights of the Venetian Republic, 
| amid the shock of such conflicting interests as 
| those of the King of England, the King of 


| been sent after them. 
| ject he breaks out, pathetically enough, “we 


| don by “a doctor of the Parliament and another 
| cavalier, with an honourable company of about 


| whole court, and well nigh all the lords and pre- 
| lates of the kingdom assembled.” 
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France, and the Emperor, it may be assumed 
that Giustinian was distinguished as a politician 
even by a government which was notorious for 
the subtlety of its diplomacy, and which was so 
often compelled to oppose cunning to brutality 
and strength. The ambassador appears to have 
fully merited the confidence reposed in him. 
Giustinian started from Venice for England on 
the morning of the 10th of January, 1515, travel- 
ling by way of Ferrara. In that city he had an 
interview with the celebrated Lucrezia Borgia, 
then the wife ef Duke Alfonso; and thus he 
refers to the interview :—“ I have also visited her 
excellency the Duchess, to whom, having pre- 
sented the letter of credence, I paid my respects, 
as was fitting, and after receiving a very bland 
and gracious reply, with abundance of other 
words on both sides, I took leave.” On the 27th 
of February, we find our ambassador had got so 
far as Lyons, where he was joined by his colleague 
Pasqualigo, and where they were stopped by the 
non-atrival of their clothes, which (so great had 
been the haste of their dispatch) were to have 
In a letter upon the sub- 





will try to make shift in court until our effects 
arrive, and pray God to send them quickly.” 
On the 25th of March the ambassadors had an 
interview with Francis I., addresses being ex- 
changed in Latin. Nothing occurred at this 
interview worthy of note; but the following 
stroke of policy, on discovering that the Queen 
Dowager, for whom they had handsome presents, 
was no longer a person of influence, is worthy of 
quotation as given in Pasqualigo’s own words:— 

I, Piero, was visited a few days ago by the Mag- 
nifico D. Hieronimo Triulzi, the brother of the 
Reverend Bishop of Asti, the French ambassador in 
Venice, and he told me the most Serene Queen knew 
that I was bringing her a handsome present from your 
highness, and that on this account she would give us 
very good reception ; and he said that this had been 
heard through letters from the aforesaid Right Reve- 
rend, his brother. J answered him that I had no present 
with me, and knew not this, turning the conversation 
immediately. 

On the 11th of April the ambassadors landed 
in Dover, their journey having occupied three 
entire months, and, after journeying to Deptford, 
were thence conducted to their dwelling in Lon- 


fifty horsemen.” On the 26th of April they held 
their first interview with Henry VIII. at his 
palace of Richmond, where they found “ the 


We were ushered into a stately hall, where all the 
aforesaid were congregated. At one extremity was 
his Majesty standing near a gilt chair, surmounted by 


rayed in the robes of the Garter, as were eight other 
knights of the order. 

This visit was merely one of ceremony; but, at 
the next interview, the ambassadors enjoyed | 
better opportunities of appreciating the qualities | 
of the monarch :— 
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After dinner a stately joust took place, at which 
his Majesty jousted, with many others, strenuously 
and valorously; and assuredly, most serene Prince, 
from what we have seen of him, and in conformity, 
moreover, with the report made to us by others, this 
most serene King is not only very expert in arms and of 
great valour, and most excellent in personal endow- 
ments, but is likewise so gifted and adorned with 
mental accomplishments of every sort, that we believe 
him to have few equals in the world. He speaks 
English, French, and Latin; understands Italian well; 
plays almost on every instrument; sings and com- 
poses fairly; is prudent and sage, and free from every 
vice; and, besides, is so good and affectionate a friend 
to the most serene State, that we consider it certain 
no ultramontane sovereign ever surpassed him in 
this respect. 

Of this interview, which was held at Green- 
wich Palace, and in celebration of May-day, we 
find further details in a letter written by Nicolo 
Sagudino, the Secretary to the Embassy. 


On the first day of May, his Majesty sent two 
English lords to the ambassadors, who were taken by 
them to a place called Greenwich, five miles hence, 
where the King was, for the purpose of celebrating 
May-day. On the ambassadors arriving there, they 
mounted on horseback, with many of the chief nobles 
of the kingdom, and accompanied the most serene 
Queen into the country, to meet the King. Her 
Majesty was most excellently attired, and very richly, 
and with her were twenty-five damsels, mounted on 
white palfreys, with housings of the same fashion, 
most beautifully embroidered in gold, and these 
damsels had all dresses slashed with gold lama in 
very costly trim, with a number of footmen in most 
excellent order. The Queen went thus with her 
retinue a distance of two miles out of Greenwich, into 
a wood, where they found the King with his guard, 
all clad in a livery of green, with bows in their hands, 
and about a hundred noblemen on horseback, all 
gorgeously arrayed. In this wood were certain 
bowers filled purposely with singing birds, which 
carolled most sweetly; and in one of these bastions or 
bowers were some triumphal cars, on which were 
singers and musicians, who played on an ogee and 
lute and flutes for a good while, during a banquet 
which was served in this place; then proceeding 
homewards, certain tall, paste-board giants, being 
placed on cars and surrounded by his Majesty's 

uard, were conducted with the greatest order to 

reenwich, the musicians singing the whole way, and 
sounding the trumpets and other instruments, so that, 
by my faith, it was an extremely fine triumph, and 
very pompous, and the King in person brought up the 
rear in as great state as possible, being followed by 
the Queen, with such a crowd on foot as to exceed, I 
think, 25,000 persons. On arriving at Greenwich, 
his Majesty went to mass, after which the ambas- 
sadors had private audience. 


After describing the joust, Messer Nicolo in- 
dulges in the following rather ungallant criticism 
upon the personal appearance of Queen Cathe- 
rine of Arragon: “The joust being ended, the 
ambassadors went to visit the Queen. She is 
rather ugly than otherwise, and supposed to 
be pregnant; but the damsels of the court are 
handsome, and make a sumptuous appearance.” 
The compliment to the ladies of the bedchamber 
hardly redeem the slight upon their mistress. 
Giustinian gives the following curious conversa- 
tion as having occurred between himself and 
Henry VIII. : 


His Majesty came into our arbour, and, addressing 
me in French, said: ‘Talk with me awhile! The 
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King of France, is he as tallas1 am?” I told him 
there was but little difference. He continued: “ Is 
he as stout?” I said he was not; and he then in- 
quired, “‘ What sort of legs has he?” I replied, 
“ Spare.” Whereupon he opened the front of his 
doublet, and placing his hand on his thigh, said, 
“Look here! and I have also a good calf to my leg.” 
He then told me that he was very fond of this King 
of France, and that for the sake of seeing him, he 
went over there in person, and that on more than 
three occasions he was very near him with his army, 
but that he never would allow himself to be seen, and 
always retreated, which his Majesty attributed to 
deference for King Louis, who did not choose an en- 
gagement to take place; and he here commenced 
discussing in detail all the events of that war, and 
then took his departure. 

That Henry VIII. was very vain about his 
personal appearance is well known; but whether 
he had reason to be so is not so clear. According 
to the common portraits of him, he has been 
handed down as a red-faced, red-haired, and 
somewhat bloated-looking man, with a counte- 
nance in which intellectual power and gross 
sensuality are very evenly balanced; yet this is 
not inconsistent with the belief that, in his youth, 
he was a comely man, and a favourite with the 
ladies for some better reason than his kingly 
office. Giustinian gives the following description 


| of his personal appearance: 


His Majesty is twenty-nine years old, and ex- 
tremely handsome; nature could not have done more 
for him ; he is much handsomer than any other sove- 
reign in Christendom, a great deal handsomer than 
the King of France ; very fair, and his whole frame 
admirably proportioned. On hearing that Francis I. 
wore a beard, he allowed his own to grow, and, as it 
is reddish, he has now got a beard which looks like 
gold. He is very accomplished ; a good musician ; 
composes well; is a most capital horseman ; a fine 
jouster ; speaks good French, Latin, and Spanish ; is 
very religious ; ears three masses daily when he 
hunts, and sometimes five on other days ; he hears 
the office every day in the Queen's chamber, that is to 
say, vespers and compline. He is very fond indeed 
of hunting, and never takes this diversion without 
tiring eight or ten horses, which he causes to be sta- 
tioned beforehand along the line of country he may 
mean to take; and, when one is tired, he mounts 
another, and before he gets home they are all ex- 
hausted. He is extremely fond of tennis, at which 
game it is the prettiest thing in the world to see him 
play, his fair skin glowing through a shirt of the 
finest texture.” 

On the other hand, Mons. Capefigue asks: 
“What right had Henry VIII. to the imperial 
crown? What alliances could he form in Ger- 
many ? His corpulent person and great vinous 
faee would not perhaps be out of place in 
Germany. He might have shown himself at 
Frankfort a jolly companion, visited Heidelberg, 
Mayence and Worms, the head quarters of big 
wine-barrels; but in time of war, when it became 
necessary to repel the flashing cimiter of the 
Turk, was Henry of England, brave enough 
knight for that? The prince who had to be 
lifted upon horseback by his esquire, when the 
hunting-horn sounded the chase in Windsor 
forest, could never aspire to a military command 
whose object was the salvation of Christendom.” 
How oo we reconcile these conflicting descrip- 
tions 

The patience of poor Giustinian was often sorely 
tried by the arrogance of the English lords and the 
King’s favourite ministers. On oneoccasion “a 
great personage ” sarcastically exclaimed in the 
presence of the King, “ Jsti Veneti sunt piscatores !” 
(“These Venetians are mere fishermen ”)—but 
Sebastian was too much for him. 

Marvellous was the command I then had over my- 
self in not giving vent to expressions which might 
have proved injurious to your Signory, and with 
extreme moderation. I rejoined that, had he been at 
Venice and seen our senate and the Venetian nobility, 
he perhaps would not speak thus; and, moreover, 
were he well read in our history, both concerning the 
origin of our city and the grandeur of your Excel- 
leney’s feats, neither the one nor the other would seem 
tohim those of fishermen; yet, said I, did fishermen 
found the Christian faith, and we have been those 
ishermen who defended it against the forces of the 
infidel, our fishing-boats being galleys and ships, our 
hooks the treasure of St. Mark, and our bait the life- 
blood of our citizens who died for the Christian faith, 
48 proven not by ancient chronicles, but by the recent 
testimony of contemporary historians, and that the 
standing witnesses of this truth, and of our wars 
against the Turk, were the towns and territory lost 
by us in defence of the rest of Christendom; namely, 
Negropont, Lepanto, Modon, Coron, Durazo, and a 
Sreat part of Aibania. 

Nor was the great Wolsey himself always in 
the most placable of moods, as the following 
cunious scene will testify :— 





Having sent my secretary to the Cardinal of York, | and in History, Lives of the Queens, of the 
to appoint an audience, he was summoned into the | Chancellors, or of the Judges. This tendency is 
presence of his Lordship, who made the most terrible | partly the result of a pampered state of the 
complaints ever heard both against your Sublimity reading part of the community, given to ex- 
and against me; but the loudest fell to my lot, from | citement more than to reflection, and preferring 


whom he said he had not anticipated such treatment, F : 
and that whereas down to this present he had loved the ephemeral to the solid. But the cause lies 


me like a brother, paying me more honour than was | Still deeper than this—even in the vast and con- 
ever conceded to an ambassador from your Highness, | tinuous multiplication of books, which renders 
so would he now oppose me in all my operations. selection absolutely necessary. At one time, 
‘Your master,” he said, “ has had the daring to give | and that not very remote from us, ali that had been 
letters, and to canvass against me, at the request of a | written in English, on the Protestant Reforma- 
rebel against his Holiness ! Nor can I but complain | tion could easily have been gathered into a mode- 
= the Signory for Barna} such a delinquent under | rate library, without exciting attention by any 
eed a eee Continuing a long = for hap great disproportion ; but now the case is entirely 
mental excitement, he again burst forth to | aitered, for this species of literature alone would 
the Secretary thus, “I charge your ambassador and | th ll the shel The 

you not to write anything out of the kingdom without | MOFe Man occupy all the sneives. ane nor egal 
my consent, under pain of the indignation of the tive process having reached a certain pitch, ana- 
King, and of the heaviest penalties,” which expres- lysis then takes place, | and what is found too 
sions, and all those above-mentioned, he repeated | unwieldy for easy use is re-distributed in por- 
several times, becoming more and more exasperated. | tions. Other causes, no doubt, co-operate with 
While thus irritated, he held a cane in his hand, and | those we have mentioned, such as mere fashion, 
kept gnawing it with his teeth. which tempts those who write for money as well 


The riot against the foreign merchants occurred | #5 fame to cast their thoughts in a popular form. 
during Giustinian’s stay at the English Court, and | Perhaps in a few years the taste of the public 
full particulars are given by him. The most in- will again alter, and, all selections with taking 
teresting fact is, that when the King “ received | titles being cast aside, the reign of folios be re- 
news that the Londoners were in arms, and com- | tablished. : ; 
mitting great outrage upon the strangers, he got | Mr. Anderson, or his publisher, has taken ad- 
up at midnight and took the field with a good | V@@tage of the present setting of the tide, to exhibit 
number of persons, and sent messengers to Lon- | S°me of the great principles and facts of the 
don announcing his coming with a large army ; | Religious Reformation of Europe, in the shape of 


though, in reality, he never quitted Richmond.” | pre entry a Smt ee ae 
A fact which scarcel te hi sasty’s ro. | “ke Covenant, evidently was successful, or the 
ae ee eS Oe | Ladies of the Reformation would not have fol- 


putation for courage. : ; ‘ ; 
Giustinian saw the Princess Mary when she was | low ed ; and we may safely predict that, if the 
but two years old. The King caused her to be public continues to patronise, eminent religious 
brought into the room, “whereupon the right | YO™Men Row stand a good chance of being drawn 
reverend Cardinal and I, and all the other lords, | from their obscurity, and of having their fading 
kissed her hand, pro more, the greatest marks of beauties touched up, in this or some kindred 
honour being paid to her universally, more than | S#llery of portraits. Miss Strickland set a good 
to the Queen herself. The moment she cast her example for all bookmakers of this class in her 
eyes on the reverend D. Dionisius Memo, who | *™inently, and deservedly popular “Queens of 
was there at a little distance, she commenced | England ; " and we 9 not sesry to see that & 
calling out in English ‘ Priest” and he was | ® being followed. Perhaps, after all, these ap- 
obliged to go and play for hee* Seen: alee or | peals to the curiosity of our age may tell ulti- 
was present when this child whe ere dastlinad te | mately on the trustworthiness of universal history. 

’ © ~ * * . 

fill co dark a vase in hi Fragments of letters originally written on the 
page in history, was betrothed to most trivial occasions, and saved from destruc- 


the Dauphin of France. : 

P 3 ? tion by the merest chance, are often of as much 
On the 5th the bridal entertainments were cele- | consequence as Acts of Parliament, and fill up a 
brated at Greenwich, being attended by the two right | gap which otherwise must have continued to yawn 
— —— and the ambassadors, and lords and | for eyer: or a recovered costume of a past cen- 
prelates; and the decorations were most sumptuous. | : ¢ : 4 
The King stood in front of his throne; and on one a —— ae way f+ wl a 

side was the Queen and the Queen Dowager of France, gether with & social condition, which, - 

discovery, must have remained in the dark. 


with the most illustrious Princess in front of her 
mother, dressed in cloth of gold, with a cap of black | Mr. Anderson’s present volume cannot be con- 
velvet on her head, adorned with many most costly | sidered as purely biographical, since his characters 
jewels. On the other side were the two right reverend | are not exhibited so much for their own sakes, as 
Leg tes, and others, according to their grades. The | for the illustration they give of the times they 
reverend Cuthbert Tonstal, the Privy Councillor, re- | adorned by their virtues or rendered infamous by 
cited a most copious and elegant oration in praise of | thoir sufferings. We may take the case of Anne 
the marriage, which being ended, the most illustrious eal ‘llustrati f this: f itl h 
Princess was taken in arms, and the magnificos the | V°®YD @8 an illus ——:? = i one 
French ambassadors asked the consent of the King | her life occupies a far larger portion of the book 
and Queen on behalf of each of the parties to this | than any other, how small a share can she be said 
marriage contract ; and, both par:ies having assented, | to have had in the Reformation, properly con- 
the right reverend Legate the Cardinal of York placed | sidered. It is only by amplifying and exagger- 
on her finger a small ring, jucta digitum puelle, but | ating certain details, and by throwing upon their 
in which a large diamond was set (supposed to have | natural littleness the magnifying power of the 
been a present from his right reverend lordship afore- | present, that Anne can be made to figure, con- 
said), and my lord the Admiral passed it over the | sistently, in the present gallery of portraits. Yet 
wi eed co a byt mer pee vases Poe a the writer is continually holding up to notice this 
7 ¢ >. -- pe <p 
Cardinal of York, every possible ceremony being | > that fact, such - —_ 0 es . ae 
observed. Mass was then performed by Cardinal | Testament, and its accidentally oe See 
Wolsey, in the presence of the King and all the under the notice of Henry, as manifest parts of 
others, the whole of the choir being decorated with | the reformatory process then beginning to work 
cloth of gold, and all the court in such rich array | in England. Far be it from us to deny that such 
that I never saw the like either here or elsewhere. was the fact; for, of course, it is by the under- 
In the summer of 1519 Sebastian Giustinian | Current of little circumstances that the broad 
returned to Venice, with the approbation both of | €xpanse of public life receives its character and 
the Venetian Government and the English Court, | hue: but still, in this and other cases, we cannot 


for the manner in which he had conducted his | S“Mliciently see the connection to record it as 
mission |inéubitable and true. And, since there is this 


| uncertainty, injury is done to historical truth by 
giving undue prominence to our own subjective 
| notions. Two parties can equally play at this 
| game of partial construction of the minute facts 
| of history; and it is curious to see how they are 
equally laid hold c? by the Papist to depreciate, 
and by the Protestant to aggrandise the Refor- 
mation. What we could wish to see accom- 
plished in such a collection of female worthies, 
is, the fair unfolding of the private and real 
character of each. Take us to their firesides 

let us see their conduct as daughters, wives, and 
mothers—let us read their letters, and witness 
their conduct in difficult and trying scenes; and 











Ladies of The Reformation. Memoirs of Dis- 
tinguished Female Characters belonging to the 
period of the Sixteenth Century. By the Rev. 
James Anperson, Author of “The Ladies of | 
the Covenant,” &c. Illustrated by J. Godwin, 
J. W. Archer, &c. England, Scotland, and 
the Netherlands. London and Edinburgh : 
Blackie and Son. 1855. Small 4to., pp. 732. 

TuereE is a manifest tendency at the present 

day to treat literature in a fragmentary manner— 

to present to the public in portions what was 
formerly given as a whole. In Theology we : 
have Bible Iustrations, Daily Readings, and | we shall then be able to say: These women 
numerous other selections, in distinction from | stamped a character upon their age, although we 
the huge family commentaries of our forefathers; | cannot precisely tell its amount or complexion ; 
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the private life adorned with such virtues, or 
stimulated by such heroism, could not but have 
an important bearing on pablic acts and public 
men. 


This tendency to use his characters rather as 
instruments for a secondary purpose than as 
worthy of notice in themselves is avowed by Mr. 
Anderson in his introductory remarks, where he 
says: “From recent events in England, particu- 
larly from the progress of Oxford tractarianism 
and the Papal aggressions, the study of this great 
revolution [the Reformation] has become anew 
important.’’ This is quite true as a principle; 


but the mode of its application may be right or | 
PI ! g 


wrong, injurious or beneficial, according to cir- 
cumstances. We do not wish to convey the idea 
that Mr. Anderson has done injury by his method 
of treating his subject; but it is plain that a one- 


sided view was inevitable from the position thus | 


chosen. And as the plan of the work is so far 
open to objection, so are the details. Let us turn 
to the life of Lysken Dirks, wife of Jeronimus 


Segerson, both Anabaptists in humble life, resi- | 


dent at Antwerp. She and her husband were 
both put to death by the authorities for heresy; 
and the details of her sufferings show her to have 
been a woman of great courage and ardent reli- 
gious feelings. But little is said of her private 
life; while much of the biegraphy is occupied by 
long-reported conversations between her and the 


priests sent to attempt her conversion. Through- | 


out the eighteen pages of the memoir everything 
is done to make Popery look detestable; and 
poor Lysken seems to be introduced merely as a 
foil to make the colours of that system assume a 
darker hue. Now, while we will yield to none in 
our dislike of Popery, and our gratitude for 
having been delivered from its rule, we do not 
see why these feelings should prevent our deal- 


ing out even-handed justice to the men and the | 
The cruel character of | 
what was done to this pious woman is worthy of | 


deeds of that persuasion. 


execration; but then so are many deeds perpe- 
trated by Protestants upon those they considered 
heterodox—from the consideration of which 
thoughtless minds have condemned the system, 
and even religion itself. 
distinct particulars, in which, we think, Mr. 
Anderson has not acted with historical fairness 
in this matter. 


First, he has not taken into account the cha- | 


racter of the times. It is absurd to throw the 
light of the nineteenth century upon the events 
of the sixteenth; or to apply the present free 
institutions and modes of thought of England to 
Antwerp at that period. 
we will, justification of murderous persecution 


for religious opinions is out of the question; yet | 
surely there is mitigation and extenuation allow- | 
able, unless men are to be considered as creatures | 
free from prejudice, or impassible to all the cus- | 
toms and principles of the society to which they | 
Mr. Anderson anticipates the objection, 
that Segerson and his wife being Anabaptists | 
made their treatment less reprehensible; but he | 
does not destroy its force, though the arguments | 


belong. 


he adduces are good against all persecution gene- 
rally. The wild excesses of the Anabaptists 


in Germany did make it inevitable that all to | 
whom the name belonged should be suspected | 


and watched; and did, in a great degree, account 
for the severity with which those were treated 
who, without sympathising with the excesses of 


their fellow-disciples, yet symbolised with them | 


in religious faith. It is not under Popery alone 


that the vulgar proverb, “Give a dog a bad | 


name and hang him,” holds good.” It is true of 
all nations and of all classes of men. When, 
therefore, a historian has to relate deeds of 
cruelty, and ignores or weakens the motives 
which at the time led to their justification, he 
does not act fairly. Human nature, prone to 
hasty conclusions, and unable to separate the 
precious from the vile, is more to be blamed in 
such cases than any form of civil or religious 
government. 


Secondly, conversations are reported as taking 
place between Lysken Dirks and the priests, in 


prison, in which, as the matter is told, the former | 


has by far the best of the argument. Now, such 


cases of reported dialogues are always to be taken | 
carefully; for it is obvious to ask, Who gave the | 


account, and how do we know that memory 
recorded faithfully what took place? 


tion of feelings and motives to the priests which 


none but God himself could have known besides | 


We will mention two | 


Make what deductions | 
| time exercise the true Protestant principle of 


r ‘ But, pass- | 
ing this, although well worthy of extended obser- | 
vation, we advert more particularly to the ascrip- | 


the parties implicated. To make this plain to 
our readers, an extract or two will be necessary: 

Priests (speaking in a tone of affected sympathy).— 
We are much grieved that you hold such opinions; 
for we cannot consider it to be faith, bat only opinion, 
seeing you do not hold what the Church enjoins. 

Prirsts (crossing themselves most devoutly, making a 
long fave, and speaking in a solemn sanctimonious tone). 
| —You shall know the truth of what we have now 
| said when you shall stand before the Judgment-seat. 
| Is this history? Mr. Anderson does not tell 
| us whether these parenthetical observations are 
| his own, or to whom they belong. Then, how | 
absurd is it to make two men utter the same | 
sentence, and use the same looks and actions! 
But more than all is the assumption that men | 
going on their errand must necessarily be hypo- 
crites! Was Saul of Tarsus sincere or not when | 
he made havoc of the Church? If he verily | 
thought he was right in persecuting the name of | 
| Jesus, why may not Romish priests have been | 
| sincere when they tried to reason men out of 
their reputed heresies? Nay, more, why should | 
we doubt but they often thought of the punish- 
| ment to be inflicted with horror, and longed to | 
save their victims from it! As long as the 
history of great religious struggles is written on 
the principle of allowing no good motives to 
adversaries, so long it must be but a distorted | 
exhibition, and fail to satisfy those who seek 
truth more than party. 

We make these observations in the kindest | 
spirit; for the faults we have indicated are not 
peculiar to the author, but are unhappily too | 
|common in our excited times. In itself, the | 
volume is a highly interesting one, and cannot be 
read without deep feeling being excited. It is on 
| account of this intrinsic value that we lament the 
tarnish we have observed upon the metal. The | 
book will be eagerly read by young persons of | 
both sexes, and especially by ladies of all ages. | 
Prone to take up matters warmly, they will be | 
fortified in many non-sequiturs, many inconse- | 
quential deductions, by these pages. Had Mr. | 








Anderson said more of his heroines and less about | 
the Pope and Popery, the tales would have made | 
their own impression—and that bad enough in | 
e ° ‘: 7 =) . } 

all conscience—against the City on Seven Hills | 
| 

| 


and its sad travesty of the true Christian faith. 
As other volumes are to follow, we hope our 
advice may not be considered too impertinent and | 
latitudinarian to be taken. Is it contrary to | 
truth and honour ? Let each man ask himself | 
how he would wish himself and his party to be | 
treated in history, and the golden rule will at 
| once justify the remarks we have made. Hate | 
Popery as much as you please, but at the same 


doing as you would be done by. | 

The execution of the volume is altogether ex- 
cellent. The style is pleasing and very per- 
spicuous. ‘The engravings, of which there are 
more than a hundred, are good specimens of art, 
and are often historical and really illustrative 
of the events they refer to. 





| James Burke, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, has published 
an Abridgement of Dr. Lingard’s History of England 
(Dolman), for the use of the Catholic youth of Great 
Britain. The author has carefully and successfully 
performed his task, and produced a volume that must 
| be very acceptable to those for whose use it was de- 
signed.—Mangotti'’s Prize Essay on the Commercial 
| Enterprise of the Ancient Romans has been translated 
from the Italian by Sinclair Korner (Johnston and 
Co.) It is an admirable condensation of the commer- 
cial history of Rome, of which few readers know any- 
thing. Even scholars have very dim notions how 
the Romans lived—that is to say, how each individual 
Roman procured a livelihood. We know a great deal 
about their arts; but as people do not live by art—it 
is only a luxury—this little essay tells us in detail how 
the Romans earned their bread. Count Krasinski 
has seized the present opportunity, when thoughts are 
turned to Poland as a possible eventuality of the war, 
to publish a compact but very instructive sketch of 
its History, Constitution, Literature, Manners, Customs, 
gc. (Chapman and Hall.) It is to issue in parts, the 
first of which is now before us, and carries the history 
down to the year 1460. When completed we will 
| give it a formal review. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
| Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James Mont- 
gomery. By Joun Hortanp and James | 
Everett. Vols. I.andII. London: Longman. | 
Tue Moravian minister, John Cennick, came | 
over to Ireland from Kingswood, near Bristol, in | 
the year 1746, and founded, at the village of | 





| nearly an Irishman.” 


Ballykennedy, parish of Ahoghill, county of 
Antrim, the settlement of the Brethren, called 
Grace Hill. Among those to whom his preaching 
became “instrumental of a religious change” 
was a young man of humble condition, in that 
parish, named John Montgomery, who in the 
twenty-third year of his age joined himself to the 
United Brethren, and soon afterwards became a 
preacher amongst them. In 1771 he and his 
wife were removed to Irvine in Scotland; where, 
on the 4th of November, and, it appears, imme- 


| diately after their arrival, their eldest son James 


was born, the subject of these memoirs. The 
poet was, therefore, as he used to say, “very 
At this date there was a 
boy of twelve years old, Robert Burness by name, 
on his father’s farm not many miles away. When 
James Montgomery was four years of age, his 
parents returned with him to Grace Hill, where 
James was put under the instruction of Jemmy 
M‘Cafferty, the village schoolmaster—the Mora- 
vians not having at that time a seminary there. 
In his seventh year, in October 1777, his father 


| placed the boy in the seminary of the Settlement 


of Fulneck (about six miles from Leeds in York- 


| shire) so named from a town of Moravia in the 


circle of Prerau. In 1783 the Rev. John Mont- 
gomery, accompanied by his wife, proceeded as a 
missionary to the West Indies, leaving their son 
James, along with his younger brothers Robert 


| and Ignatius, in charge of the Brethren. James 


at this times had “a very abundant crop of 


| carroty locks ;” and 


His constitution early manifested a scorbutic taint 
of blood, which troubled him a good deal in after life; 


| he had also a common defect of vision, owing to ex- 
| cessive convexity of the pupil of the eye—a circum- 


stance which, co-operating with morbid sensibilities, 
was likely enough to throw back upon itself, or into 
communicn with books, the mind of a boy so generally 
shut out from the excursive and adventurous recrea- 
tions of his fellow -pupils. 

His parents desired to see him a minister in the 
Brethren’s Church ; but this hope was defeated, 
we are surprised to hear, by the boy’s incorrigi- 
ble idleness. ‘To poetry, however, he evinced a 
decided natural bent, which was the more re- 
markable inasmuch as works of imagination, 
either in prose or verse, were almost interdicted 
at Fulneck School. Some poetry, however, of a 
serious character was at times introduced; and 
the following account of the impression made 
upon the child’s mind by a poetic reading is 
interesting :— 

The reader will naturally be curious to know what 
first led Montgomery to court the Muses. On being 
interrogated on the subject—‘‘ The master,” said he, 
“ took several of the children out one day, and read 
‘ Blair’s Grave’ to them behind a hedge; my atten- 
tion was strongly arrested, and a few lines made a 
powerful impression upon my mind. I said to myself, 
‘If ever I become a poet, I will write something like 
this.’ I afterwards resolved, oddly enough, that, 
when I became a man, I would write a round poem: 
this notion was perpetually in my head; an idea of 
round being my idea of perfection.” This he illus- 
trated by referring to a glass globe, which was smooth 
and entire ; that anything added to it might augment 
its size, but would never add to the perfection of its 
rotundity ; while anything taken from it might be 
destructive of its globular form, and so far also of its 
perfection. When it was once inquired whether he 
could attribute to the perusal of any particular author 
that smoothness of versification which was so pre- 
dominant a characteristic of his poetry, he still had 
recourse to the old image, observing, ‘‘I wrought it 
out in my own mind as a pebble is rounded by the 
stream; I always aimed at it from the beginning. 
My first idea, as I have before told you, was to write 
around poem. This was early my bean idéal of per- 
fection ; and never shall I forget the impression this 
vague notion made upon my boyish imagination. I 
remember as well as if it was but yesterday, how I 
leaned upon a rail while I stood upon some steps in 
Fulneck, and deeply and silently mused in my mind 
on the commotion which would be produced upon the 
public by the appearance of this round poem.” 

After being (as he says himself} “ driven like a 
coal-ass through the Latin and Greek grammars,” 
and “ distinguished for nothing but indolence and 
melancholy,” the Brethren at last “resolved ”— 
in the words of the School Diary, date July 3, 
1847—“as J. M., notwithstanding repeated ad- 
monitions, has not been more attentive, to put 
him to a business, at least for a time.” 

He was accordingly placed, preparatory to an in- 
tended apprenticeship, with a person of the name of 
Lockwood, a worthy man, and a member of the 
Moravian fraternity, who kept a retail shop at Mir- 
field, near Fulneck. 

In after-life he never ceased to deplore this 
counteraction of parental hopes and preceptorial 
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aims. Before leaving school, young Montgomery 
had written many rhymes, chiefly, as might be 
expected, in imitation of the hymns with which 
he was daily familiar; and now in the baker’s 
little shop at Mirfield, where he remained about 
a year and a half, and had little to do, he wrote 
part of a long poem called “ Alfred,” with some 
smaller pieces. At this time, having learned 
something of the art at Fulmeck, he also at- 
tempted thecomposition of music; arranged pieces, 
which were performed with the assistance of 
some companions, he himself being leader at the 
concerts; and was, in short (as he afterwards 


declared), “ music mad, and used to blow his | : 
| well as we can make out, about eight months, 


brains out with a hautboy.” It does not appear 
that he ever carried on the cultivation of music 


in later life; but his ear and taste, we are assured, | ') 4 | 
| This was in March 1791. 


were always excellent. 

One fine Sunday morning in June 1789, lad 
Montgomery, instigated by the “restlessness of 
youthfal genius,” according to his biographers, 
having packed up a few things, including his 
MS. poetry, ran away from his master’s house at 
Mirfield, while the good baker was attending the 
preaching of the Brethren in that village. He 
had three and sixpence, a single change of linen, 
and the clothes on his back ; a new suit which 
he had just got, he thought it right to leave be- 





| identified. 


hind. He walked along the high road, without, | 


as it would seem, any definite aim or hope, and 
on the evening of the second day found himself 


ina small public-house at the hamlet of Went- | he i ; 
| master Tomlinson, of Newark, combined the vocations 
| of printer, bookseller, and auctioneer—an arrange- 


worth. Here 


A youth of the name of Hunt, who had come to 
Wentworth on an errand for his father from the 
neighbouring village of Wath, called to get a pint of 
beer. Seeing a strange youth in the room, with a 


his situation, he addressed him, and soon found that 
he wanted a place. ‘The villager, finding that the 
wanderer had been in a shop, said that his father, 


who had an establishment at Wath, wanted an assis- | 


tant; and here he determined to apply the next day. 
He did so; and Mr. Hunt agreed to engage him, 
provided the consent of his late master and his Mora- 
vian guardians could be obtained. 

While waiting the reply, it would appear (for 


| their titles.” 


the aneedote is very hazily told) that the poetic | 


youth conceived and carried out the notion of 
presenting a copy of verses to Earl Fitzwilliam, 
whose mansion was at hand, and that the noble- 
man, “with characteristic condescension,” read 
them on the spot, and handed the author a 
guinea! We are also informed that Montgomery 
never relished any allusion to this little episode. 
The worthy baker and his restless shopboy met 
again, and took leave of each other at 
with tears; and, as a handsome character and 
recommendation were forthcoming, Montgomery, 
by this time eighteen years old, was engaged as 


assistant in Mr. Hunt’s general shop fi | : 4 : . 
a op for flour, | and friendless, without any intention or prospect of 


cloth, shoes, groceries, &c., in the village of 
Wath, which is pleasantly situated in a fertile 
valley, on the banks of a canal, midway between 
Barnsley and Conisborough, and is now also a 
station on the railway between London and 
Leeds. It is not easy to guess how the young 
poet was better off here than at Mirfield. 
after-life he said, “7 did wrong in running away.” 


He was already in his nineteenth year, “remark- | 204 the preju 
| of Sheffield, in whatever contempt they may have 


ably grave, serious, and silent; exemplarily 
steady and industrious in his situation, rarely 


: : . | service began. 
small bundle beside him, and apparently not easy in | ¢, % 
y J &e.. 


publish it, because the characters “swore so 
shockingly !” 

This (the author said afterwards) was like a dagger 
to my heart, for I never swore an oath in my life; 
nor did I, till that moment, ever perceive, as J ought 
to have done, the impropriety of making fictitious 
characters swear in print, as they do in Fielding and 
Smollett, who had been my models in that novel; 


but swearing was more the character of that age than | 


the present. 


He rejoiced in after years that he had not, among | 


other occasions of regret, to repent the publica- 
tion of this performance. After suffering other 
disappointments, during a stay in London of, as 


Montgomery got into a coach and returned to 
Wath and to the shop of friendly Mr. Hunt. 
In the June of that 
year his father, the good missionary, died in 
Barbadoes, eight months after the decease of his 
wife. 

In 1792, Montgomery was 21 years old, and in 
the same year he was induced to remove to the 
town in which he passed the remainder of his 
long life, and with which his literary fame is now 
He read an advertisement for a 
clerk in the Sheffield Register. The publisher of 
that newspaper was the advertiser. Montgomery 
sought the situation and obtained an engagement 
on trial, to commence with the first week in 
April, 1792. 

Joseph Gales, of Sheffield, in imitation of his old 


ment far from unusual at that time; and, oddly 


| enough, it was in connection with the last-named 


branch of his employer's business that Montgomery’s 
Gales, having a large sale of books, 
at the residence of the Rey. John Bullock, at 
Cliff End, Ashford-in-the-Water, near Bakewell, sent 
for Montgomery to go with him thither in the ca- 
pacity of clerk. He accordingly went on the 19th of 
March 1792, the first of the tive days of sale; and 
we have heard him mention the regret with which he 
saw “ Parson Bullock's old folios pass through his 
hands without being able to read more of them than 
p On the 2nd of April be came 
finally to reside at Sheffield, where, with the excep- 
tion of his master, he knew not the face, much less 
enjoyed the friendship, of a single individual. Indeed, 
he remarked publicly, in 1845, that there was not 


| probably a more solitary being than himself to be 
| found in the town, on the dark Sunday evening, when 


last | 


In | 


he crossed the Ladies’-bridge, and walked up the mar- 
ket-place, towards his untried home in the bosom of 
the kind family which then received him. 

The following retrospect, in Montgomery’s own 
words, of the state of public feeling at that time, 
in Sheffield and elsewhere, in relation more espe- 
cially to his own position and conduct, will be 
read with interest :— 

I came to Sheffield in the spring of 1792, a stranger, 


making a long residence in it, much less of advancing 
myself, either by industry or talents, to a situation 
that should give me the opportunity of doing much 
evil or much good, as I might act with indiscretion 
or temperance. The whole nation, at that time, was 
disturbed from its propriety by the example and 
influence of revolutionised France; nor was there a 


| district in the kingdom more agitated by the passions 


associating with any of the villagers, but devoting | 
the whole of his leisure hours to reading and the | 


composition of poetry.” The restlessness, how- 
ever, was still unmitigated within him, for, as we 
are abraptly informed : 


Having resided about a year at this place, his way 


to London was prepared ‘by the transmission of a | 


volume of his MS. poetry, accompanied by a letter 
from Brameld to Harrison the bookseller in Pater- 
hoster-row ; in a few days the poet followed, leaving 
with regret the family of Mr. Hunt, where he had 
oeen treated with the utmost attention and kindness. 

Brameld was a stationer at Swinton, a village 
adjacent to Wath. 

Harrison gave Montgomery a situation in his 
shop in Paternoster-row (but here again the nar- 
tative is very foggy); “encouraged him to con- 
unue to cultivate his talents; but declined to 


print what had been sent to him,” whereof the | 


Principal composition was—what think you?— 
“The Whiskeriad, an heroi-comic poem, in three 
Cantos,” 

The sober but ambitious youth continued to 
Write, though so far in vain, and produced floods of 
verse, as well as tales and essays in prose, and at 
last “a novel in imitation of the style of Fielding,” 
Which he submitted to Lane the publisher, and 
was “petrified” by the reply that he dare not 


and the prejudices of the day than this. The people 
been held by supercilious censors, ignorant of their 
character, were then, as they are now, and as I hope 
they ever will be, a reading and a thinking people. 
According to the knowledge which they had, there- 
fore, they judged for themselves on the questions of 
reform in Parliament, liberty of speech, and of the 
press, the rights of man, and other egregious paradoxes, 
concerning which the wisest and best of men have 


always been divided, and never were more so than at | 
| the period above mentioned, when the decision, either 


way, was not to be merely speculative, but practical, 
and to affect permanently the condition of all classes 
of persons in the realm, from the monarch to the 
pauper—so deep, comprehensive, and prospective was 


| the view taken by everybody on the issue of the con- 


| arrayed themselves on the contrary extremes ; 


The two parties, in Sheffield as elsewhere, 
some 
being for everything that was old, the rest for every- 
thing that was new. There was no moderation on 
either side; each had a little of the truth, while the 
main body of it lay between. Itwas at the “height 
of this great argument” that I was led into the 


troversy. 


| thickest of the conflict, though, happily for myself, 


under no obligation to take an active share in it. 


| With all the euthusiasm of youth—for I had not then 


‘ 


arrived at what are called years of discretion—I 
entered into the feelings of those who avowed them- 
selves the friends of freedom, justice, and humanity. 
Those with whom I was immediately connected verily 
were such; and, had all the reformers of that era been 
generous, upright, and disinterested, like the noble- 


minded proprietor of the Sheffield Register, the cause | 


which they espoused would never have been disgraced, 
and might have prevailed, even at that time, since 
| there could have been nothing to fear, and all to hope, 
from patriotic measures supported by patriotic men. 
| Though with every pulse of my heart beating in 
| favour of the popular doctrines, my retired and re- 
| ligious education had laid restraints upen my con- 
| Sclence—I may say so fearlessly—which long kept 
me back from personally engaging in the civil war of 
| words then raging through the neighbourhood, 
| beyond an occasional rhyme, paragraph, or essay, in 
the newspaper, written rather for the purpose of 
showing my literary than my political qualifications. 
Ignorant of myself, and inexperienced in the world as 
a child of seven years old—having actually not lived 
so long among its every-day inhabitants, even when 
I became the editor of the /ris—I nevertheless was 
preserved from joining myself to any of the political 
societies till they were broken up in 1794, when I 
confess I did associate with the remnant of one for a 
purpose which I shall never be ashamed to avow—to 
support the families of several of the accused leaders, 
who were detained prisoners in London, under the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and were finally 
discharged without having been brought to trial. 
Montgomery contributed to the Register in 
prose and verse, chiefly on subjects of the day, 
and in a manner that bred much subsequent re- 
morse in his mind, and did not refrain from a 
personal encounter—with ink only—with a writer 
in a rival print called the Courant. Meanwhile, 
public agitation was increasing ; meetings of a 
' democratic complexion were held in Sheffield, at 
one of which a Hymn was sung, the composition of 
James Montgomery, which was afterwards recited 
in the Session-house of the Old Bailey, on the oc- 
easion of the trial of Hardy, one of the “revolu- 
tionists.” Atlast Gales became so obnoxious to the 
Government that he found it necessary to go into 
hiding, and was soon after indicted for “a con- 
spiracy to traduce and vilify the Commons House 
of Parliament; to excite disaffection towards 
the King and his Government in the minds of 
his subjects ; to excite riots, and tumults, and 
commotion in the realm.” With a manly address 
from the fugitive editor (who afterwards, it 
would seem, emigrated to America), the Sheffield 
Register expired, after an existence of about eight 
years. 


Montgomery, having now been about two years 
in the printing office, and during that time mor¢ 
less connected with the editorial department of the 
paper, was advised to look upon himself as the fittest 
person to succeed Mr. Gales—a most perilous position, 
it must be admitted, for so ardent and mexperienced 
a young man to aim at, surrounded as he was, too 





by friends more enthusiastic than himself. Appre- 
hensions of any such danger appear, however, to have 
been but at most of secondary consideration. To tind 
means to purchase the presses, types, and other work- 


ing materials, presented a more immediate and for- 
midable difficulty among his friends, until a gentle- 
man of the name of Naylor, before this time almost 
unknown to Montgomery, offered to advance th 
whole of the money, ard become a partner in 
concern. The price paid altogether was 16007, 
cluding 500/. which was considered as paid for copy- 
right, an item of very questionable value under th 
circumstances ; 





and, as the event showed, greatly 
overrated in the estimate; for the moderation of the 
new proprietary lost them a thousand subscribers the 
first year. ‘James Montgomery and Co.” having 
announced in the last Register their intention to 
publish, on the ensuing Friday, a new Sheffield news- 
paper, entitled the /ris, all parties were on the alert, 
awaiting the début of the new editor, whose political 
principles were generally known. ‘Thus, in a few 
short months, had our hero passed from a seclusion 
almost equal to that of the cloister, to what was then, 
if not now, one of the most responsible and perilous 
stations in active life—that of a newspaper publisher, 
politician, and patriot. On the 4th of July 
appeared the first number of the /ris, with the follow- 
ing conciliatory and pacific motte : 
Ours are the plins of fair, delightfal Peace, 
Unwarp'd by party rage, to live like brothers. 

The poetical corner, which had heretofore been “ The 
Repository of Genius,” now assumed the less intelli- 
gible title of “ Cemptucet; or, the Bower of the 
Muses.” 

In their opening address the editors declared 
themselves “friends to the cause of Peace and 
Reform,” and firmly attached to the Constitu- 
tion of the English Government, as administered 
by the King, Lords, and Commons ; and that 
“they scorn the imputation which would re- 
present every reformer as a Jacobin, and every 
advocate for peace as an enemy to his king and 
country.” 

The foregoing (as the biographers remark), it will be 
perceived, are principles of editorial, or rather of pro- 
prietary policy, widely different from those which 
characterised the Sheffield Register. 

We now come to speak of the circumstances 
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under which the new editor became introduced to 
the interior of York Castle, and give them in 
his own words somewhat abridged :— 


Little more than a month after I had become con- 
nected with the newspaper fee proprietor], 1 was one 
day called into the bookseller’s shop, where business 
orders were received. There I found a poor-looking 
elderly man, whom I recollected to have seen in the 
street a little while before, when I was attracted both 
by his grotesque appearance, and his comical address 
as a ballad-monger. He now offered me the speci- 
men of an article in his line, and asked what he 
must pay for six quires of the same? I immediately 
replied that I did not deal in such commodities, 
having better employment for my presses; he must, 
therefore, apply elsewhere (I believe I named a place 
where he might be served). ‘ But,’ he rejoined, like 
one who had some knowledge of the terms used by 
printers, ‘you have this standing in your office.’ 
‘That is more than I know,’ was my answer. I 
went up into the office, and asked when and for whom 
such things as I held in my hand had been printed, as 
I had no knowledge of the job? ‘Oh, Sir,’ said the 
foreman, “they were set up ever so long ago by Jack 
[ Mr. Gales’s apprentice] for himself, and to give away 
to his companions; and the matter is now standing 
in the types, just as it was when you bought the 
stock in the office.’ I then went down stairs and told 
my customer that he might have the quantity he 
wanted for eighteenpence, which would barely be the 
expense of the paper and working off. He was con- 
tent; the order was executed, the parcel delivered 
‘by myself into his hand, and honestly paid for by 
him. I have often said, when I have had-occasion 
to tell this adventure of my romantic youth (for 
adventure it was, and no every-day one, as the issue 
proved), that, if ever in my life I did an act which 
was neither good nor bad, or, if either, rather good 
than bad, it was this. Two months afterwards, one 
of the town constables waited upon me, and very 
civilly requested that 1 would call upon him at his 
residence in the adjacent street. Accordingly, I went 
thither, and asked him for what purpose he wanted to 
see me. He then produced a magistrate’s warrant, 
charging me with having, on the 16th day of August 
preceding, printed and published a certain seditious 
ibel respecting the war then waging between his 
Majesty and the French Government, entitled “A 
Patriotic Song, by a Clergyman of Belfast.” I was 
quite puzzled to comprehend to what production from 
my press the charge alluded, not the remotest idea 
of the ballad-singer occurring to me at that mo- 
ment. 

The following is the verse marked as libellous: 

Europe's fate on the contest's decision depends ; 

Most important its issue will be, 

For, should France be subdued, Europe's liberty ends, 

If she triumphs the world will be free. 
Of course, the instant the printed slip was placed 
before Montgomery, he recollected his transaction 
with the hawker; but remarked: “ This song cannot 
be a libel on the present war, because it was published, 
to my knowledge, long before hostilities between Eng- 
land and France began in 1793; having been com- 
posed for an anniversary celebration of the destruc- 
tion of the Bastile, and referring solely to the invasion 
of France by the Austrian and Prussian armies under 
the Duke of Brunswick, in July 1792.” 

In spite of this explanation :— 

James Montgomery, printer, being (according to the 
true bill found against him) a wicked, malicious, sedi- 
tious, and evil-disposed person, and well knowing the 
premises, but wickedly, maliciously, and seditiously 
contriving, devising, and intending to stir up and 
excite discontent and sedition among his Majesty’s 
subjects, and to alienate and withdraw the affection, 
fidelity, and allegiance of his said Majesty’s subjects 
from his said Majesty; and unlawfully and wickedly 
to seduce and encourage his said Majesty's subjects 
to resist and oppose his said Majesty’s government 
and the said war, &c. 
was tried at the Doncaster Quarter Sessions, 
held January 22, 1795, found guilty, and sentenced 
to suffer three months’ imprisonment in the Castle 
of York, and to pay a fine of 20l.—not so heavy a 
punishment, after all, when compared with the 
serious character of the indictment against him ! 
At this juncture, it is pleasant to hear of his 
friend, Mr. Hunt, of Wath, seeking him out, to 
offer not only sympathy, but (had he required 
it) more substantial aid. 

In the year 1839, Montgomery came into pos- 
session of several of the origizal documents con- 
nected with his trial in 1795, and among the rest 
a fragment of the original draft of the brief 
delivered to the counsel for the prosecution. 
This asserts respecting Gales’s printing-office, 
that from it “all the inflammatory and seditious 
resolutions, pamphlets, and papers issued ” of the 
political societies in Sheffield. It goes on, re- 
ferring to the defendant— 

Suffice it to say, that this prosecution is carried on 
chiefly with a view of putting a stop to the meetings of 
the associated clubs in Sheffield; and it is hoped that 
if we are fortunate enough to succeed in convicting 





the prisoner, it will go a great way towards curbing 
the insolence they have uniformly manifested, and 
particularly since the late acquittals. 

During his imprisonment Montgomery was 
treated with civility and consideration, and re- 
sumed the composition of a series of essays for 
the Jris, entitled “The Enthusiast,” which was 
followed, after his release, by another series, 
under the designation of “The Whisperer.” In 
1795 Naylor, his partner in the Jris, withdrew, 
and Montgomery became the sole proprietor. In 
the autumn of this year a riot occurred in Shef- 
field, and the account given of it in the Jris was 
considered by the authorities to amount to a libel 
upon Colonel Athorpe, of the Volunteers. A 
prosecution ensued, and the luckless Editor was 
a second time condemned to York Castle, on this 
occasion for six months, to pay a fine of 30/., and 
to enter into sureties for his good behaviour for 
two years. 

Mr. J. Pye Smith (“afterwards well known and 
esteemed as a theological tutor and writer”) 
generously undertook the management of the 
newspaper and the printing-office on behalf of 
his friend. Montgomery’s sojourn in York Castle 
this time was somewhat alleviated by the frequent 
company of a good Quaker, called Henry Wor- 
mall, who, with seven others of his society, was 
in prison there for refusing to pay the costs of a 
tithe-suit which had been decided against them. 
His imprisonment was protracted long after 
Montgomery’s release, when the friends main- 
tained by letter the intercours? thus commenced. 

Among the literary fruits of the latter’s incar- 
ceration, the most conspicuous was the volume 
entitled “Prison Amusements,” published at the 
beginning of 1797, and consisting of twenty-four 
poems, of which “ The Bramin,” in two cantos, is 
the longest. The volume seems to have been 
tolerably well received. In prison he also wrote 
a novel, or part of one, and a play, called “The 
Haunted Heads,” which was submitted to Harris, 
the manager at Covent-garden, and _ rejected. 
Both novel and play were burned by the author, 
after a lapse of many years — donbtless not 
without self congratulations that he had failed in 
his attempts to make them public. During the 
years 1788 and 1789, the Jris became very 
cautious and brief in its comments on political 
affairs. Several poems, now included in Mont- 
gomery’s collected works, were at this time 
published in the columns of his newspaper; also 
a sportive composition, in two cantos, called 
“The Loss of the Locks,” a revised version of 
which is appended to the first volume of these 
memoirs. We shall take up the second volume 
in our next number. 
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A new Life of Cowper has been compiled from the 
more elaborate ones of Hayley and Southey. It is 
the first of a series of Christian Biography (Seeley and 
Co.), otherwise it would have been a needless task. 
The compiler has done his work conscientiously. 

The Unspeakable, or the Life and Adventures of a 
Stammerer (Clarke and Co.) looks very like a puff, 
for it is dedicated to one of the professors of the art of 
curing this defect. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Ramble through Normandy, or Scenes, Charac- 
ters, and Incidents in a Sketching Excursion 
through Calvados. By Grorce M. Muserave, 
M.A. London: Bogue. 

Will my Readers go to Spain? or, Day after Day 
for two months in the Peninsula. Brighton : 
King and Co. 

Mr. Muscrave, pencil in hand, devoted last 
summer’s tour to Normandy; aud his obser- 
vations, reflections, and adventures are now sub- 
mitted to a war-smitten public, in hopes, if pos- 
sible, to divert their anxious thoughts for some 
short time from Crimean disasters and sufferings, 
where equal misery is endured and inflicted, by 
pictures of a more happy land, on which the in- 
vader has not yet planted his destroying foot. 
We hope Mr. Musgrave will find an audience, 
for he well deserves one. He is a cheerful and 
intelligent companion, tells his story pleasantly, 
teaches us a great deal that is new and inter- 
esting, and, moreover, has availed himself of-his 
skill as an artist to exhibit to the eye drawings 
of some of the objects, which could not have 
been made plain to the reader by words alone. 

His tour was not an extended one; but then it 
was not a flying visit, but a deliberate examina- 
tion of the country, and of all it contained that 
was worth inspection. From Dieppe to Rouen, 





thence to Pont Andemer and Honfleur, thence to 
Caen, Corseulles, Bayeux, Falaise, and Lisieux, 
and we have the outline of his ramble. Caen 
alone fills nearly half of the volume; but then it 
is rich in objects of attraction; every step is 
historical, and there France is still what France 
was, for the spirit of change has passed lightly 
over it. Mr. Musgrave was so well pleased with 
Normandy altogether, that he exhorts his readers 
to make it the scene of their next travels; and if 
they should do so they cannot take with them a 
better guide than this volume, from which we 
take two or three passages. 

Frenchwomen have the faculty for making 
themselves useful. We see them everywhere in 
Paris conducting the business of life, but in 
Normandy they perform still more extraordinary 
duties. Mr. Musgrave fell in with 


A POLICEWOMAN, 

Possibly it is owing to the large amount of male 
population drafted off to the army that women in 
France are occupied in so many offices filled exclu- 
sively, in our own and other countries, by men. The 
enumeration of the several duties and responsibilities 
confided to these intelligent citoyennes of La Grande 
Nation would occupy no little space. Moreover, it 
has been mentioned, not long since, by more than one 
of our popular writers. At theatres, railway-stations, 
and coach-offices, in cathedral crypts, stone quarries, 
and other subterraneous excavations, in the shafts of 
columns, in old bat and owl-haunted “ ivy-mantled 
towers,” church steeples, and charnel-houses, woman, 
with or without flambeau, leads the way, or takes the 
money: and I was not astonished to find a fat dame 
deeply engaged in pottage and red lentils, behind the 
counter of a Bureau des Diligences, where she was 
booking places and eating her beans amidst the con- 
flicting claims between a cooling dinner and a pressing 
duty: but I was not prepared to see what passed 
before my eyes one morning, at the prison gates, 
alongside of the Palais de Justice in Caen: A woman 
arrived from the country with a man handcuffed, in a 
small spring cart,—she seated on the front bench, he 
on the hinder; and, defivering the reins to a trooper 
that stood at hand, she got down, lowered the back- 
board of the cart, and told her prisoner to jump down. 
This was done; the man was at once taken by two 
gen=1’armes into the court-house where the criminal 
judge was sitting, and, in about a quarter of an hour's 
time, brought out and consigned again to her cart, to 
be handed over to the tribunal of the district to which 
it was ascertained the village, where he had been 
pilfering goods, belonged ; and away she went again, 
whip in hand, and malefactor en arriére, followed by 
two Gardes Champétreson horseback. She would be 
allowed fivepence a mile, both coming and going, for 
this service; and I was told it was of continual occur- 
rence. 

A notion prevails in England that living is 
cheaper in France, and especially in the remoter 
districts. But it is not so. These are 


FRENCH PRICES. 

Bread was on sale at 13d. the pound English; 
butter at 9d. and 10d. ; mutton and beef at 7d. ; veal 
and lamb at 64$d., 7d., and 7}d.; pork at 6}d.; a 
couple of meagre-looking chickens, 2s. 9d. to 3s. ; 
ducks, 3s. 3d. ; a goose, 4s. I could not see or hear 
of any game. Eggs, 10d. score. The fish-market, 
held exclusively by women, exhibited no really fine 
fish : a few turbots (no salmon), and some mackerel; 
skate, hakefish, and gurnets, plentiful enough. The 
turbots at 5d. to 53d. a pound. Here and there some 
crabs and lobsters; the latter not cheap, certainly. 
There were an abundance of a certain small insigni- 
ficant fish, called guille, or quille: a compound of 
the smelt and the sand-eel,—which latter is not very 
unlike an adder in appearance. I recognised in it a 
Devonshire acquaintance. These are a poor substi- 
tute for smelts. Vegetables are moderate in price, 
but indifferent in quality, and very limited in variety. 
I saw neither cauliflowers, nor broccoli, nor cucum- 
bers, nor beetroot, nor anything except endive, that 
would serve for a salad: no well-grown carrots ; not 
a white turnip to be seen, nor any bleached celery: 
French beans and scarlet-runners in abundance, of 
course ; and broad beans, old and hard enough to be 
used as grape-shot. Onions, all red, or purple, a3 
throughout France, three for a halfpenny. Potatoes, 
very inferior everywhere, 1s. 2d. the bushel. Fruit 
decidedly dear, and not first-rate; but the season had 
been very unfavourable, a long drought having 
checked the growth. Alpine strawberries (after all, 
the finest in flavour; the flavour of the primitive 
Haut-bois fruit) were still plentiful, at 8d. the pound 
weight. Peaches, of handsome size, 4d, each ; nec- 
tarines, 3d.; apricots, full-grown, 2d. Pears, of 
large size, 14d. each. Melons, from 10d. to 1s. 10d. 
Hot-house grapes not to be heard of. Coals from 
Newcastle were sold at 1/. 11s. the ton. There must 
be much waste, and consequent loss, in this trade, 
while the practice prevails of purchasing in the North 
by weight, and selling at Caen by measurement. 
was present at the office of the Consulate, when 4 
Captain Frederickson, of Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
complained of having thus lost a chaldron and a hal 
in value. The ships take back Caen stone, to the 
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amount of their tonnage. The freight to London was 
at 7s. 6d.; to Rye, 9s. a ton. 


Mr. Musgrave visited the scene of the last days 
of the famous Beau Brummell, who died in a 
lunatic asylum at Caen. We glean a few of his 
REMINISCENCES OF BEAU BRUMMELL, 
I conversed for some time with the gardener, Pierre 
Dubois, who acts as an overlooker and attendant, 
among the patients lodged in the section of St. Joseph, 
as this part is called. He said Brummell was so 
paralysed in body as to require the arms of two per- 
sons to support him when walking about the garden: 
that he always appeared to be totally unconscious of 
his melancholy condition, and spoke of himself as the 
owner of large possessions. He would occasionally 
intimate to each of the attendants, who waited upon 
him by turns, that he had made ample provision for 
them in his will, and that through his application at 
head-quarters every one of them would find himself 
romoted to situations of distinguished trust in Eng- 
nd. His animal spirits appear to have been generally 
good. His voracious appetite never failed; but he 
drank barley-water only, mixed with a very small 
quantity of wine, as his usual beverage. While I 
was listening to Pierre Dubois’ account, an elderly 
sister joined us, who remembered Brummell well, and 
had often tended him during his last illness. She 
mentioned him as un bon enfant; which would lead 
one to infer he had ingratiated himself, fatuous as he 
was, with those who had access to him in his depress- 
ing solitude. Apart from the condition of mental 
darkness in which this singular man went down to 
the grave, his days in this delightful retreat com- 
prised, in all probability, a period of far greater con- 
tentment and comfort than he had ever tasted in the 
zenith of his prosperity, and, I might say, of his 
power! All that the unwearied solicitude and kind- 
ness of the best of nurses could doin mitigation of 
human suffering, in aid of decrepit feebleness and 
failing faculties; all that could soothe the excitement 
of feverish paroxysm, allay disquietude, and make all 
the bed of a moribund patient tranquil and easy, in 
his last sickness, was done, and nobly done here. 
Like ministering angels, these holy women live in 
the continual discharge of these offices ; and wherever 
and whenever endemic pestilence, contagion, and 
death have from time to time raged within the 
wards, or desolated the homes of the population lying 
within the range of their activity, there have they, in 
fearless faith and self-devoting zeal, 
Tended the sick, busiest, from couch to couch: 


and by these were our fellow-countryman’s pillow 
smoothed, his wants anticipated, his wishes humoured, 
and his eyelids closed. 


Normandy is as renowned for its cider as Here- 
fordshire. But in England we have no such giant 
reservoir as this :— 

A CIDER TUN. 

Hence, on my arrival, the vast retort was dry ; the 
robinet, or tap, had been removed from the extremity 
where it opened into the hall of entrance, or vestibule, 
together with the ponderous mass of iron panel, and 
its ten huge rivets, in which the said tap was inserted. 
The orifice thus left was large enough to enable me to 
creep through ; which, after taking off my coat, and 
giving it into the hands of my conductress and a 
servant who had come to draw the cider from the 
second reservoir, I immediately did, to the great 
astonishment and delight of the two beholders. 1 
thought of Belzoni in the Pyramids! I found myself 
inan apartment thirty-two feet long, eighteen wide, 
and eighteen in height, paved with granite, and ex- 
hibiting all the strength and solidity of a casemate 
rather than of a tank for liquor. The great Tun of 
the Heidelberg measures, I believe, thirty feet in 
length, and twenty in depth. But it is made of 
wood, and its inside measure cannot, in this case, 
exceed twenty-eight in length, and eighteen in height. 
It is twelve feet wide in its extreme diameter. It is 
stated to contain 800 hogsheads of wine ; but some 





less. 


look at, as if made of wax, and the bloom on one side 
seems too bright to be natural; but though we have | 
tried several, we have never found one with any | 
flavour. " 
fine and excellent. There are quantities of dried fish, 

dried, till we were some time ascertaining what it 

was; and at these stands, we often saw some disgusting | 
preparation of the entrails of fish. O 
brings a bouquet for our breakfast table—roses, helio- | 
tropes, and verbena, and on the Rambia we sometimes 
buy a very pretty and very sweet-scented lily. A 
few women sit with stands of flowers, both in vases | 
and cut in bouquets, which on this public walk, on a | 
bright sunny day, makes us think that it is summer | fortunes would lead the observer to conclude 
time. " 


subject. We glean a passage or two that has the 
most freshness. This is 
A SPANISH TABLE D'HOTE. 

At five o’clock we were rung to dinner. There were 
several Italians at table, and the way in which they 
stared at us was unbearable. They could not have 
scanned us more thoroughly, had they seen us adver- 
tised as “stolen or strayed.” There was an English- 





man or two, two or three French and Spaniards, but | 


no ladies, excepting ourselves. The dinner was good, 
always excepting the hot-water soup, which we begin 
to think is universal in Spain, but certainly not so 
good as at Saragossa. The room also is very much 
smaller, and not nearly so handsome. In alluding 
this evening to our ‘ messmates” at the table Phdte, 
we were amused by O—— telling us, that when the 
master of the hotel, at Saragossa, was speaking to 
him of the various travellers, who might occasionally 
be met with at his posada, he mentioned the great 
astonishment that had been excited, a short time 
before, by the arrival of two English ladies, unaccom- 
panied by a gentleman, ora man-servant. When they 
got out of the diligence alone, the officials of the 
posada concluded, as a matter of course, that they 
had a man-servant, and they looked about for him in 
vain; they had nothing of the kind; and yet, the 
landlord said, they came down independently every 
day, and dined at the table dhéte just like other 
people, as if they were not doing anything extraor- 
dinary, upon which he added, ‘the Spaniards were all 
scandalises.” It is really curious to observe, that 
what is so simple in one country, is such a subject 
of wonder in another. How amazed would these 
Spaniards, of highly-wrought delicacy, have been, 
had they been told, that these two ladies, when they 
found there were only chamber-men in the posada, 
and not a female servant to be seen, were scandalisés. 
I rather think the ‘reason of the thing” was on the 


Here are some of the natural products of the | conjured up, and are never again forgotten. 


country :— 


We have been frequently into the market-place, but 
it has less originality about it than those I have seen 
elsewhere. Here, however, we have first seen the | 
sweet potato, or “ Patatas de Malaga.” They are | 
cooked by being baked in an oven, and are soft and | 
pulpy, and too sweet to eat with meat. There are 
also quantities of the hard, thick, brown, and yellow 
mushroom, such as grow under trees in England, or 
like the sort of excrescence that sometimes grows on 
the large trunks of trees, and which in our country 
are poisonous. To my taste they are extremely dis- 
agreeable, and eat just like pieces of leather, and they 
have an earthy unwholesome smell. I saw two or 
three plates full of the very same mushrooms unsold 
in the market for three days, and they were all cor- 
roding, and a sort of mould was coming upon them 
exactly the colour of verdigris. The grapes always 
look inviting, though sometimes very hard and taste- 
There are figs, too, and melons in abundance, 
The apples are beautiful to 





which are excellent. 


Chestnuts, too, abound, and they are very | 





frequently 
| 


The unsettled state and insecurity of all things | 


in Spain is sufficiently accounted for when its | 
people are such as 


Our great amusement is, to observe the lower 


| 
side of the ladies. mind distinct ideas, which give infinite delight when 
| 


THE VALENCIANS. | 
} 


classes. There is a peculiar type about the men in 
that rank, in Spain, ‘“‘ne’er met with elsewhere,” | 
and bandit and brigand is stamped upon them in | 
legible characters. Some of them here wear a 
pointed hat, the shape we call the “ witch’s,” and 
others wear a bastard kind of gentleman’s hat, 
with a narrow brim turned down, and looking as if it 
had seen many reverses of fortune. This gives the 
most reckless air to the countenance, and indeed to 
the whole figure, imaginable. I-do not think these 
men have the look of open wickedness that struck us 
at Saragossa; they have a more plotting, contriving 
expression, indicating that their schemes are “in | 
every man, in the deep of his heart.” Then comes | 
the long, dingy grey scarf, and occasionally, but | 
not so frequently here, the bright red, and some- | 
times you catch a peep at the knife stuck in the | 
girdle. These men go dragging about all day, 
and lounge against the walls, and seem to have no | 
avocation whatever. One feels curious to know how | 
they exist, and one is uncharitable enough to think, | 
that they must “trust in wrong and robbery.” We | 
see a few of the Moorish trousers, which are made of | 
linen, and at first sight looked like a short petticoat, | 
and stockings without feet, but to my mind the cos- | 
tumes are less picturesque than at Saragossa. I was | 


accounts mention 283,200 bottles. Allowing a pint 
and a half to each bottle, and fifty-four gallons to the 
hogshead, the latter estimate would make a total of 
983 hogsheads. This is too large a quantity for the 
dimensions of the Tun which I saw in 1849. I con- 
celve 800 is the correct figure. Each of the two 
mighty reservoirs above mentioned contains 190,000 
French litres, which amount to somewhat more than 
78 hogsheads ; and a dozen youths might be taught 
to swim in this “ Peerless Pool” of apple juice. 

_.The anonymous gentleman who asks his readers 
if they will go to Spain? hopes to tempt them to 
do so by the publication of his own diary kept 
uring a visit in the months of October, No- 
vember, and December. He entered it from 
France, by way of San Sebastian. Upon the 
Whole, he seems to have been pleased with the 
country, although complaining of many discom- 
forts unknown to tourists in more frequented 
Toutes. We cannot say that there is much of 
Novelty in this volume. All that the author saw 
has been described already by many of his pre- 
€cessors, and there is nothing of originality in 
the style to compensate for familiarity of the 








| tion of her titlk— Mammon. 


thinking, while looking on these men, whether, sup- 


| posing we took a villa near Valencia, and wanted a 
man to work in our garden, could any one of these be 
recommended by any body, as, what we so expres- 
| Sively call in England, “a steady, tidy man.” I 
| really laughed at the very absurdity of such an idea. 
| It seems that our judgment, though based solely on 
| physiognomy, is fully borne out by facts. Monsieur 
B has been mentioning at dinner, that the num- 
| ber of assassinations in Valencia is positively fright- 
| ful, and that during the summer, so prodigious it is, 
| that they are counted, as so many per day, and they 
have been known to amount to fifteen’ Truly they 
verify the character they bear in other parts of Spain 
—“ Valencia is a paradise, peopled with demons.” 











The Roving Englishman has obtained popularity in the 
pages of Household Words, where his sketches of 
Eastern life have amused and instructed a vast cirele 
of readers. The gentleman who writes under this 
title is Mr. Murray, formerly an attaché of our Turkish 
embassy, but who parted from it after a quarrel with 
Lord Westmoreland. This fact will explain a great 
deal that would be otherwise inexplicable in The Rov- 
ing Englishman in Turkey—a reprint of his contribu- 
tions to our contemporary, and which form together 
the most graphic picture of Turkish life to be found 
in the whole range of our literature. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that it is anything but a pleasing one. 
Who, reading this, will believe it possible that Turkey 
can ever again maintain her independence ? An 
excellent account of Tonga and the Friendly Islands, 
with a Sketch of their Mission History, has been written 
for the use of young persons by Sarah 8. Farmer 
(Hamilton and Co.) The authoress has adopted a 
very captivating style for telling her story—just that 
which children like, because they can comprehend it. 
She paints in words, and brings before the young 





In this 
manner she has told her young readers the whole 
story of the Friendly Islands, from their discovery to 
the present time, and how the missions began their 
good werk, and the wonderful progress they have made 
with God's blessing. The volume is handsomely 
printed and bound, and is well fitted to be an accept- 
able present. 





FICTION. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 

Mammon; or, the Hardships of a Heiress. By 
Mrs. Gore. In 3 vols. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Philip Lancaster. By Marta Norris. In 3 
vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 

An heiress ought to be the happiest creature 

upon earth. Every wish gratified, every command 

obeyed, welcomed everywhere, adored every- 
where, attended by a train of lovers, the belle of 
all companies: here is everything which goes to 
constitute the paradise of a young lady’s imagi- 
nation. Is the reality equal in brightness to the 
dream ? Mrs. Gore’s new novel, Mammon, is 
designed to answer the question. It is in the 
negative. Here are all the materials which the 
world commonly supposes to constitute happiness, 
and yet happiness is not the result. The story 
is another illustration of the truth, so often 
said, so seldom felt as a solemn conviction, that 

Providence has not dealt so unfairly with man- 

kind as a hasty glance at the inequalities of 


Let him look below the surface, and he will find 
compensating troubles attached to every station. 
With wealth come cares in almost equal propor- 
tion, and the fable of Midas is only a parable 
illustrating a philosophical truth. 

The Heiress, whose trials and troubles Mrs. 
Gore has described in these three volumes, is the 
daughter of a man who illustrates the first por- 
Mr. John Woolston 
was a hardworking, happy, and prosperous bar- 
rister, depending on his own labour for subsist- 
ence, having chambers in the Temple, and a villa 


| at Hendon, and enjoying, with a zest known only 


to those who mingle work and recreation, the 
toils of his profession and the pleasures of his 
garden. But in the midst of this true happiness 
he is invaded by the influx of enormous wealth. 
An uncle, who had repudiated him because he 
had married a penniless girl for love, repented 
at the last moment of his life, and made him 
heir to a fortune accumulated in a long career of 


| successful enterprise as a Liverpool merchant. 


Mrs. Gore has displayed admirable skill in de- 
picting the gradual change wrought in the 
happy barrister by the possession of boundless 
wealth; how the whole man was altered; and 
how, from almost carelessness of money when he 
had but little, he becomes the worshipper and 
slave of mammon when he had excess of it. Of 
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course, with fortune, friends who had scarcely 


recognised him before, flock round him plentifully ; | 
and relations, of whose existence he had scarcely | 
ever heard, were eager to claim the alliance. | 


This was the great source of vexation to the now 


proud and tetchy millionaire, and to some of | 
these swallow-like friends we are introduced by | 


Mrs. Gore. But eminent among the personages 
who will most win the reader’s regard is Roger 


Farmer, Q.C., who had patronised Woolston in | 


his early days, when he wanted patrons, and who 
becomes his brother-in-law and adviser. 

Such was the father of the heiress, whose 
adventures make up the rest of the story. She 
is afflicted in her 


She finds no sympathy in the cold affections of 
her father. Launched into the 


her wealth. She knows this, and the knowledge 


that she is really friendless amid so much pro- | 
fession of attachment, preys upon her spirits. | 
What are the adventures to which she is sub- | 


jected by the invention of Mrs. Gore, we will not 
tell the reader, who would prefer to explore them 


for himself in these pages; enough to say that 


Mrs. Gore has not produced a more lively, 
sparkling, clever, and amusing novel than 
Mammon. 


The fault of Philip Lancaster is the intolerable | 


length and prosiness of its dialogues. Open 


wherever we will it is talk, talk, talk. No, we | 
are wrong, it is not even talk, it is speech- | 


making. In life, people do not harangue one 
another, they interchange remarks briefly and 


rapidly. But Mrs. Norris puts into the mouths of | 
her characters long orations often filling a whole | 


page. We open the first volume at random, and 
lo! there it is; two whole pages are oecupied by 
only two speeches, and part of a third, which are 
introduced as dialogues. There is another defect 
which we cannot refrain from noticing. Mrs. 
Norris has taken up certain popular views of the 
questions of the day, and she drags them in neck 
and heels, without much regard to fitness, and 


manifestly moulds her dialogues purposely to | 


give expression to them. Not that we object to 
teaching wholesome truths even in the pages of a 
novel, but it should be done judiciously, and 
rather by inference or example than by dogma. 
We name these faults because, until they are 


corrected, the authoress cannot hope to attain | 


popularity as a writer of fiction, for which, in 
other respects, she has some excellent qualifica- 
tions. She constructs a good story, she forms a 


good conception of character, and portrays it well; | 


so that, with a great deal of “skipping,” especially 
of the dialogues, Philip Lancaster may be read with 
pleasure. 


Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost, and other Papers. 
Wasuincton Irvine. 

No preface informs us whence these tales come, but 

we conclude that they are a gathering from the peri- 

odicals, chiefly American, to which Irving was an 

extensive contributor. They have many of the 


By 


characteristics of his earlier fictions, some humour, | 


graceful writing, a certain elaborated refinement, like 
that which distinguished the manners of what we 
now call the gentleman of “the old school.” But 
there is not the same sprightliness of fancy—age has 
tamed that. A sadder and graver man is before us— 
is he also wiser ? 


with which he read the “Sketch Book,” the “Tales 
of a Traveller,” and “ Knickerbocker.” This yolume 
will be found to afford almost equal pleasure. 


Wuo has not heard of The Decameron of Boccaccio? 
How many, who would not confess the fact, have read 
it; and who that has read it was not charmed with its 
marvellous invention and variety, however shocked 
at some of its indecencies—which, however, were the 
fault of the time, and not of the author—the fault of 
our own Shakspere, Fielding, Dryden, and Smollett. 
Well, in an extra volume of his “ Standard Library,” 
Mr. Bohn has presented the reading world with a 
new, more correct, and more elegant translation of 
this charming book ; he has not, however, permitted 
the text to be mutilated. Verb. sap——A humorous 
tale by John Lang, Esq., entitled 700 much Alike, isa 
kind of elaborated farce.——-Fanny Fern, now a 
familiar name in juvenile literature, has written 
another tale, entitled Ruth Hall (Houlston and Co.) 
It is in the same lively strain as her previous works, 
and a clever picture of American life.——The Riches 
of Poverty, by Mrs. Eccles (Bell and Daldy), indi 

cates its design. It is a tale written to show that 


childhood with a heartless, | 
selfish governess, who worries her continually. | 


world, she is | 
marked for a victim by all classes and conditions. | 
Society appears to be leagued against her purse. | 
Everybody approaches her with a design upon | 


| poverty is not the curse it is commonly supposed to 
be, but by patient submission, earnest piety, and a 
resolve to see everything on the bright side, may be 
converted into a positive blessing. The story is very | 
well told, and the moral is cleverly worked out, 
| insinuated rather than proclaimed, as a ‘ moral” 
should be.——The Family Feud is an addition to 
toutledge’s cheap series of original novels. It is by 
the author of “ Alderman Ralph,” a novel of more 
than common ability, published about two years 
ago. This one is equally marked by humour and 
pathos, and with rare power of description——— 
Fabiola; or, The Church of the Catacombs (Burns 
| and Co.), is said to be by Cardinal Wiseman ; but, if 
so, why is it not so expressed upon the title page? 
That, however, is apart from its intrinsic merits. | 
Viewed as an anonymous fiction, written with Roman 
Catholic objects, we must say of it that it is a power- | 
ful picture of the early Christians, and of the days 
when the Church was in poverty and depression. 
But what a contrast does it not present to that Church | 
as it is! and does not the contrast suggest some awk- | 
ward reflections ? | 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Poems. By Ausprey pE Vere. London: Burns 
| and Lambert. 

| Poems. By Matruew ARNoLp. 

London: Longman and Co. 

Born these poets are Oxford men, and possess 
| literary accomplishments very much beyond the 
common. Each has also an hereditary connec- 
tion with literature, the one being the son of the 
honoured Master of Rugby School ; whilst the 
father of the other—the late Sir Aubrey de Vere, 
an Irish baronet—was the author of a drama en- 
titled “ Mary Tudor,” and some other poems, 
which in their time attracted some degree of 
attention. Both also (as not unusual with 
Oxford men of the risen generation) evidently are 
| or have been great admirers of Wordsworth—a 
| great writer, but, we take leave to say in passing, 
| often a most benumbing exemplar; and both 
| have ere now ventured before the public as 
| minstrels—Mr. De Vere, so long as a dozen 
| years ago or more, in a volume entitled “ The 
Waldenses and other Poems,” and another con- 
taining “The Search after Proserpine,” with a 
great number of shorter pieces, many of them 
very elegant. In his present publication, Mr. 
| De Vere, while preserving the characteristics of 
| religious and moral meditativeness, and refined 
and cultivated diction, does not, we think, evince 
that accession of skill or force which might have 
been looked for as the fruit of so long a silence. 
| It contains a short story ealled “The Infant 
| Bridal,” related with calm simplicity ; some pieces 
of a somewhat angry tinge, referring to the Irish 
Famine ; a number of Sonnets; and several 
Hymns, bearing evidence to that change in the 
writer’s doctrinal views which have resulted in 
his adhesion to the Church of Rome. We prefer 
to make an extract from “Psyche, or an Old 
Poct’s Love,” a series of short pieces, somewhat 
resembling “In Memoriam,” but of a lighter vein; 
and believe our readers will thank us for the 
following :— 


Second Series. | 


PSYCHE'S STUDY. 
The low sun smote the topmost rocks, 
Ascending o’er the eastern sea: 
Backward my Psyche waved her locks, 
And held her book upon her knee. 
No brake was near, no flower, no bird, 
No music but the ocean wave, 
That with complacent murmur stirr’d 





) The volume will be welcome to all | 
readers, if only for the reminiscences it will recall of | 
past enjoyment. Who does not remember the delight | 


The echoes of a neighbouring cave. 
Absorb'’d my Psyche sat, her face 
Reflecting Plato’s sunlike soul; 
And seem'd in every word to trace 
The pent-up spirit of the whole. 
Absorb'd she sat in breathless mood, 
Unmoved as kneeler at a shrine, 
Save one slight finger that pursued 
The meaning on from line to line. 
As some white flower in forest nook 
Bends o'er its own face in a well; 
So seem'd the virgin in that book 
Her soul, unread before, to spell. 
Sudden a crimson butterfly 
On that i!lumined page alit: 
My Psyche flung the volume by, 
And, sister-like, gave chase to it. 
To this we shall add one sonnet :—- 


Virgin! at placid morn, and when the airs 

Of evening fan her flush'd and throbbing sky, 

Send up, like homeward doves, thy thoughts on high, 
And mingle with those gentle thoughts thy prayers. 
Blameless thou art: but One is there who dares 
Assail for ever, and remorseless!ly, 

The soul of finest grain and purest dye; 

And in the softest herbage sprinkles tares. 

Virgin! that Power which sends the winds of even 
To rock the blossoms on the boughs of May, 

That Power the spirits of the Mind obey, 

And come and go at His command alone. 

Yea, but for Him the loftiest star of Heaven 


| Dead,” an episode. 








Would drep, supplanted, from his glitt’ring throne. 


Mr. Arnold’s début was in 1849, when his 
book, “The Strayed Reveller, and other Poems,” 
appeared with but the letter A. upon its title-page 
to designate the author. This was followed by 
“ Empedocles on Etna ;” and at the close of 
1853 by a volume, with the author’s name, con- 
taining (along with some of the former pieces 
reprinted) an essay in the epic style called “ Soh- 
rab and Rustum,” and a romantic story of the 
legendary times of chivalry, “Tristram and 
Iseult”—-probably the most successful effort of 
his muse, at least up to that time. There was 
also a prefaee, maintaining Homer and the Greek 
Tragedians to afford the best models for a modern 
English poet. The volume now before us is 
inscribed second series, and comprises, as we learn 
from the publisher's advertisement, “a final selec- 
tion” from the two early volumes, along with 
several poems now first published. Of these last, 
by far the most important is that of “ Balder 
Balder is the Apollo of 
Scandinavian mythology; his death, caused by 
the machinations of Lok, the evil inhabitant of 
Heaven, brings grief upon all the gods, and they 
send to the realm of Hela, seeking to procure his 
release. She, the queen “of nine unlighted 
worlds,” agrees to give Balder back, on condition 
that everything in Heaven and Earth, without 
exception, shall weep for him. All do weep, ex- 
cept the witch Thok; and therefore Balder 
must lie in the gloomy Kingdom, and there 

—attend the course 
Of ages, and my late return to light, 


In times less alien to a spirit mild, 
In new-recover’d seats, the happier day. 


Mr. Arnold paraphrases this portion of the 
Edda, in blank verse, pure, elegant, and unsuper- 
fluous, with similes interspersed on the Homeric 
model ; of which, take this specimen.—The witch 
Thok, having jeered at the morning Gods, 


She spake; and to the cavern's depth she fied 
Mocking: and Hermod knew their toil was vain. 
And as sea-faring men, who long have wrought 
In the great deep for gain, at last come home, 
And towards evening see the headlands rise 

Of their own country, and ean clear descry 

A fire of wither’d furze which boys have lit 
Upon the cliffs, or smoke of burning weeds 
Out of a till’d field inland:—then the wind 
Catches them, and drives out again to sea: 

And they go long days tossing up and down 
Over the grey sea-ridges; and the glimpse 

Of port they had makes bitterer far their toil— 
So the Gods’ cross was bitterer for their joy. 


This shorter simile, of Balder’s phantom, has 
also great beauty :— 


And as the woodman sees a little smoke 
Hang in the air, afield, and disappear— 
So Balder faded in the night away. 


The following is one of the most striking 
descriptive passages in the poem :— 


—— That bridge a Damsel keeps, 
Who tells the passing troops of dead their way 
To the low shore of ghosts, and Hela’s realm. 
And she will bid him northward steer his course : 
Then he will journey through no lighted land, 
Nor see the sun arise, nor see it set; 
But he must ever watch the northern Bear, 
Who from her frozen height with jealous eye 
Confronts the Dog and Hunter in the south, 
And is alone not dipt in Ocean's stream. 
And straight he willecome down to Ocean's strand ; 
Ocean, whose watery ring enfoldsthe world, 
And on whose marge the ancient Giants dwell. 
But he will reach its unknown northern shore, 
Far, far beyond the outmost Giant's home, 
At the chink’d fields of ice, the waste of snow : 
And he will fare across the dismal ice 
Northward, until he meets a stretching wall 
Barring his way, and in the wall a grate. 
But then he must dismount, and on the ice 
Tighten the girths of Sleipner, Odin's horse, 
And make him leap the grate, and come within. 
And he wil! see stretch round him Hela's realm, 
The plains of Niflheim, where dwell the dead, 
And hear the roaring of the streams of Hell. 
And he will see the feeble shadowy tribes, 
And Balder, sitting crown'd, and Hela’s throne. 


We are glad to welcome one who handles the 
marvellous thus worthily, to the comparatively 
uvhacknied field of the old Norse mythology, 
which, notwithstanding the ancestral relation- 
ship, has hitherto made but little direct impres- 
sion upon our imaginative literature. 








Mr. Nicnot has just issued a new volume of his 
superb Library Edition of the British Poets, at once 
the handsomest and the cheapest series ever presented 
to the pans. This volume contains the complete 
works of Beattie, Blair, and Falconer. Each poet is 
introduced by a biography and critical dissertation 
from the eloquent pen of Mr. Gilfillan. Not the least 
attraction of this edition of the Poets is the large size 
(octavo), the bold type so pleasant to read, and ex- 
cellence of the paper. Its cheapness is marvellous. 
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Fish. By Piscator. Second Edition. London: | 


Longman. 
PERHAPs it is owing to our wealth, perhaps to | 


our ignorance, perhaps to a little of both, that we | 


neglect and despise some of the most bountiful | 
sources of supply by which a generous Providence 
offers to keep our larders filled. The cause may | 
be doubtful, but the fact is certain. Take, for | 
example, the boundless supply of agarics proffered | 
by the wastest moorlands. Science has pro- | 
nounced from sixty to seventy species to be | 
edible, and experiment has proved the greater | 
proportion of these to be delicious ; yet, popular | 
prejudice obstinately rejects all except one, the 
common mushroom, by no means the best or 
most nutritious of its class. Then again, the 
poultry-yard of the air: how few comparatively | 
among the feathered tribes are deemed worthy 

the honours of the table, and yet how few which | 
are not most excellent eating. When a Cockney 
has the good luck to fall in with a pheasant or a 
woodcock, he thinks he has got a treasure ; and 
so indeed he has; but he is ignorant that many 
commoner birds, treated properly, would afford 
him a dish little short of these in point of deli- 
cacy. We are bold enough to declare that there 
are few culinary triumphs to compare with a pie 
made of plump young thrushes, especially if a 
few larks be thrown in. Most farmers’ lads know 
the attractions of roasted sparrows ; yet to how 
small an extent are they used as food, compared 
with the boundless extent of the supply. Perhaps 
it might be difficult to prove the assertion by 
figures; but we cannot be far wrong in assuming | 
that the actual weight of sparrows which infest 
our orchards and corn-fields is not inferior to that 
of all the poultry which isexposed for sale in the | 
markets. Popular prejudice in favourof a certain 
fairy tale alone prevents us from saying something | 
about the edible properties of the voracious and | 
pugnacious red-breast; but this we will say, that, 
as a capital substitute for grouse pie, nothing 
comes up to that made of the common starling; 
provided always, that the heads have been cut off 
immediately after killing, and the bitter blood 
has been allowed to drain off. Of rarer birds, it 
might be mentioned that the curlew, when in fine 
condition, is not to be surpassed by any bird that 
flies; and that a young heron, in its first year, is 
fully equal to wild duck. Yet these birds are 
generally neglected; and when shot are handed 
about as curiosities, until they will keep no 
longer, or are at best sent off to the bird-stuffer. 

This ignorance, or squeamishness (as the case 
may be), towards the food presented to us by the 
bounteous hand of Nature, is particularly ob- 
servable with respect to fish. Although the seas 
which surround this island, and the rivers which | 
permeate it, offer to our use several hundreds of 
species, not more than thirty or forty are ac- 
cepted for common use. The storehouse of the 
great waters is ever open and inexhaustible; yet | 
nothing is more common, and few things are | 
more lamentable, than to view the reckless waste | 
(even in those quarters of sea-port towns where | 
the direst poverty prevails) with which the | 
valuable gifts of the ocean are misused. The 
author of the admirable little brochure before us 
points this out in his introduction; and we cannot 
do better than quote his words:—“ It is really 
4 subject worthy of some attention in a country 
like our own, where the consumption of pro- 
vision of every kind is so great as to render 
us in some degree dependent upon foreign coun- 
tries, not only for luxuries, but even some of the 
most common and essential necessaries of life ; 
and where, consequently, every available article 
of food we can obtain from our own resources 
Ought to be made the most of ; notwithstanding 
which, by some woeful mismanagement, many 
tons of fish, instead of being used as food, are 
frequently cast away to rot upon a dunghill, or 
carted away for manure, that, if properly distri- 
buted, might have relieved the wants, not only 
of hundreds, but even of thousands of our needy 
fellow-creatures.” 

In support of this position we need do little 
More than mention the names of the Hake and the 
Conger Eel, the former of which is by no means 
generally known, and against the latter a most 
determined prejudice exists. Now, both these 
fishes are supplied in the most unfailing abun- 
dance by all the seas which surround our shores. 
The Hake is found in such abundance off Ply- 
Mouth, that it may be obtained in that town at a 
Price literally next to nothing, and this perhaps 








MISCELLANEOUS. | 
A Practical Treatise on the Choice and Cookery of | 


1854. | 


| French restaurant. 


is the very reason why the poor can scarcely be 


prevailed upon to touch it; yet it is a known fact | 


to all true lovers of fish that the Hake, in good 


condition and properly cooked, is one of the best | 
fishes that can be brought to table; and our | 


author himself declares that he has heard it pre- 
ferred to turbot. 
where it is more rare, this fish occupies the same 
position which the sturgeon does here—being ac- 
counted a royal fish, and fit only for the tables of 
kings. Against the conger eel, too, much un- 
just prejudice exists, possibly as much on account 
of its repulsive appearance than for any other 
cause ; yet hear how luxuriously “ Piscator” 


descants upon the merits of this despised fish :— | 


The best for the table are from ten to twenty 
pounds ; these, when properly cooked, present a most 
delicate appearance, from the snow-like whiteness of 
their flesh, and, what is better still, possess a rich and 
truly delicious flavour. When stewed, conger is quite 


| equal, and certainly, as far as wholesomeness is con- 


cerned, superior to the best fresh-water eels; pos- 


| sessing all the excellence of high flavour of the latter, 


without the luscious grossness which so many object 
to in eels, in whatever manner they may be cooked. 


And the fish admits of infinite variety in its pre- 


mock-turtle soup, as we have eaten it in Jersey; 


it may be roasted au naturel; it may be baked, | 
| with a pudding in its belly; it may be fried in | 


steaks, or it may be marinaded, or it may be 


potted; it may be boiled, or it may be broiled ; | 


it may be dried fresh or dried salted; finally, it 
may be smoke-dried and cured, and then ground 
into a sort of pemmican for exportation. 
there ever such a versatile and useful fish ? Yet 
thousands of tons weight of this invaluable 
comestible lie at waste in our docks, and in the 
mud of our rivers, for no better reason than that 
it has not an outside fair and comely to look upon. 


The Ray is another notable instance of a | 


neglected treasure. So abundant is this fish in 
the markets of the south and west of England, 


| that immense quantities are unconsumed and go 
The poor will not eat it positively | 


for manure. 
because it is so cheap. Now there are twelve 
distinct species of Ray, all of which, when 
crimped, are classed under the general title of 


Skate, which is, in reality, the very worst fish of | 


the tribe. All the rays are cartilaginous, and all 
have an unprepossessing exterior, the better sorts 
are covered with tubereles or knobs, which facts 
may account for much of its unpopularity; but 
we will be bold enough to assert, that when fresh 
caught and in good condition, let him be boiled, 
broiled, fried or stewed, few fish swim that can 
surpass the edible qualities of the ray. 

Though there may be a great deal in a bad 
name and in a bad look, a bad taste is certainly 
strong ground for complaint against any esculent; 
and we are greatly inclined to fall in with a | 
shrewd notion of “ Piscator’s” that many people | 
have taken a prejudice against fish because they 
have yet to learn the flavour of it in a state of 
unquestionable freshness. In the first place we | 
don’t all of us live upon the sea coast. When | 
we do, indeed, we generally find that all the best | 
fish has been sent off to all-devouring, insatiable 
London. When we do not, we know by too sad 
experience that fish is perishable, and fishmongers 
not altogether to be depended upon. We know 
of those arts, which by the aid of marble slabs 
and eternal stréims of cool water, pass off fish 
the very reverse of fresh, upon the credulity and 
digestions of the unwary. Now,as “ Piscator” 
very justly observes, “a mackerel is a fine 
flavoured fish when perfectly fresh, and a very 
nauseous one when stale ;” therefore it becomes 
desirable to know the true qualities of fish, and 
to learn, from such skilful guides as “ Piscator,” 
what are the true “criterions by which their 
sound and healthy condition may be most readily 
tested.” Cod-fish (of which tribe no less than 
sixteen species find their way to table) may be 
judged by mark of mouth. If the fish have a 
tongue visible, it must be ina first-rate condition. 
Always select a cod “that rises high and is well 
filled out at the nape, having a deep pit just 
behind the head, the sides being broad and ribbed 
with elevated ridges.” The brightness of the eye, | 
the redness of the gills, the clear moisture of 
the slime upon its body, and the firmness 
and elasticity of the flesh, are all un- 
doubted indications of the freshness of all 
sorts of fish. The haddock (which is distin- 
guished from the ecod-fish by the spots upon the 
shoulder, supposed to have been made by St. 





On the coast of Portugal, | 


Was | 


| Peter when he took the tribute-money from its 
mouth) is to be chosen by its depth of body, 
roundness of the gill, and the elevation of the 
back; if ridged, the fish is out of season. The 
turbot is to be selected by the opaque cream- 
| coloured under part: if that be of a milk-and- 
water cast, the fish is out of season. If soles are 
| frothy on the under side, they are perfectly fresh. 
The best salmon are those with small heads and 
round, broad backs; besides which, the pinkness 
of the flesh is an important symptom. The most 
perishable fish is the mackerel: and it was in 
consideration of that quality that an Act of 
Parliament was passed in the reign of King 
William ITI., authorising the sale of mackerel on 
| Sundays; and the law is yet in force. Even 
| when alive, nature has denied to the mackerel 
the power of concealing its true condition ; for 
immediately its primeness has passed away, a 
narrow black line of an inch or two in length 
unites the black bars or lines upon the back, a 
little above the lateral line, and between the tail 
and the termination of the second back fin. This 
is called by fishermen “the rogue’s mark ;” and 


| serves to detect the mackerel not in the most 
; | perfect order. 

| paration; almost as Protean as the veal in a | 
It may be made into pie, | 
| according to the Cornish plan; or into a splendid 


The fishes upon which “ Piscator” is most 
eloquent, and which evidently enjoy the favour of 
his preference, are the John Dory and the red 
mullet. Of the former he says that “his culinary 
merits are so great, that he may fairly be entitled 
to claim the palm of excellence with any of the 
products of the sea.” With questionable phi- 
lology our author assigns the derivation to the 
French adorée—referring, by the way, to a still 
more far-fetched derivation, the Italian i/ janitore, 
the door-keeper, in allusion to the tradition that 
it was this fish and not the haddock which sup- 
plied St. Peter with the tribute-money. There 
can be little doubt, however, that jaune dorée, 
gilded yellow, gave the name to this beautifully 
tinted fish. ‘‘ Piscator” relates that the cele- 
brated Mr. Quin was very fond of this fish, and 
that he esteemed the inhabitants of Plymouth to 
be the happiest people on the face of the earth, 
because they enjoy a constant supply of this 
delicacy. It seems that, whilst staying at 
Plymouth, Mr. Quin’s first question on waking 
in the morning, was to inquire into the state of 
the fish-market; and, if the report was unfavour- 
able, he would merely desire to be called again 
on the following morning, and once more betake 
himself to repose. Dories are caught in very 
considerable quantities on the southern coasts of 
Devonshire and Cornwall, all through the year; 
but they are mostly in prime order from Michael- 
mas to December. Middle-sized dorie are better 
than the largest; the latter should always be 
boiled and the former fried—at least so says “ Pis- 
eator.” 

The red mullet, or surmullet, is another of our 
author’s prime favourites; “it is,” says he, “avery 
beautiful, as well as one of the most delicious 
productions of the sea. When first caught it is 


| of a delicate rose colour, striped with yellow; but 


these fine colours fade soon after death.” This 


| fish was prized by the ancients; and Juvenal 


declares that the epicures of his day would give 


| as much as six thousand pieces for a fine mullet, 
| more than 48/. sterling: it is even recorded that 


one of the gastronomic pleasures enjoyed by the 
epicures of Rome was to bave the fish served up 
alive, and watch its colourschange in dying. Api- 


| ciusinvented amode of killing them by smothering 


them in garum, or pickle, The choicest part of 
the red nvullet is the liver, which should be se- 
parated from the intestines, and served up as a 
sauce to the fish. When caught in a trawl net the 
mullet is spoiled, because it is not only crushed, 
but the liver is squeezed up with the intestines, 
and utterly spoilt. Almost all fish are injured by 
being caught ina trawl. To eat them in perfection, 
those caught by hook and line must be obtained 

Of the celebrated white bait “ Piscator ” says 
very little, further than totreat it as a settled ques- 
tion that they are a distinct species :—‘‘These little 
fishes, which were formerly supposed to be the 
fry of the shad, are now satisfactorily proved to 
be a distinct species, that never exceed the length 
of a few inches.” 

One word about skinning eels, and then we have 
done with “Piscator’s” ante-culinary treatment 
of the finny tribe. Skinning alive he denomi- 
nates “an unnecessary act of barbarity;” because 
the skin will come off easily so long as the eels 
are fresh. The simplest way of killing eels is to 
sever the spine just behind the head; “as Pisca- 
tor” says that the head must not be cut quite off, 
because in that case life remains for some time. 
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valuable materials towards the elucidation of 
some very interesting and not unimportant facts 
in our National History, and in the sciences of 
Philology and Ethnology. 

It is one of the desiderataof our national history 


Is he not here confounding involuntary muscular 


action with life? It is difficult to believe that 
a partial severance will kill, but not so if com- 
pleted. Another way to kill eels is to throw 
them into dust or dry ashes; either of which, 
adhering to their slimy coats, and thus stopping | to obtain a clear knowledge of the early Saxon 
up the pores, kills them very speedily, and also | periodofour history. Within the last twenty years 
renders them easier to skin afterwards. Cruel or so, a good deal of light has been thrown upon the 
and unnecessary, the practice of skinning eels | subject, by merely putting together and classifying 
alive ought to be discountenanced in every house- | the strange-looking ornaments, pots and glasses, 
hold. and the like, which are found buried in the 

One half of the book before us is filled with the | graves of these people, scattered here and there 
most excellent and likely receipts for cooking | over the kingdom. For instance, from this source 
your fish, after you have caught or bought it. | we have learned that the three Teutonic tribes, the 
Fish soups, fish pies, fish puddings, fish patties, | Jutes, the Angles, and the Saxons, by whom 
and even fish sausages; boiled fish, baked fish, | Britain wasoverrun, weremarkedly distinct tribes, 
broiled fish, fried fish, roasted fish, and stewed | and in different stages of civilisation ; one of them, 
fish—all these, and the manner of their prepara- | for instance, the Angles, practised incremation 
tion, form a treasure of culinary lore alike useful | and urn-burial; while the others, practised in- 
to the housekeeper and inspiriting to the epicure, | humation. We have found that they were allina 
to both of whom we recommend this admirable | far higher state of civilisation when they invaded 
little brochure, as a perfect monogram upon fish. | England than has been previously believed, and 
that the Jutes, who inhabited Kent, were more 
highly civilised than the rest ; and we find indica- 
a 7 r _, | tions that these last, at least, carried on a 
ee ee ae sinew hi , Somewhat extensive commerce. We find that 

rR Smith. = y y omen fictile ware was in en use, and 
Tue authoress of this new and valuable contri- man coins in common circulation, among 
bution to our Glossaries is the sister of the late | tte Saxons, and we suspect that Roman 


‘ ; a ire.” the | ideas may have been taken into use and 
excellent author of the “ Northamptonshire,” the circulation also; we find that in the 








companion of his many topographical wanderings | 


throughout the country, and the assistant of his 
labours. ‘These were very favourable auspices 
for the compilation of such a work; and it is 
clear that the authoress has availed herself of her 
rare opportunities. Her book is not a mere 
indiscriminate collection of obsolete and vulgar 
words, but exhibits a comprehension of what a 
provincial glossary should contain, and a very 


careful, painstaking, and successful endeavour | 


to work out that ideal. 
One feature of value in it is the references to 


towns, the transition from Roman to Saxon, 





nomena. 
discoveries with similar discoveries on the Conti- 


historical and ethnographical discoveries. 


the sepulchral remains of the Saxons. 


and so to Norman occupation, presents some 
very striking and historically-important phe- 
We are beginning to compare these 


nent, and to arrive, on this side also, at interesting 


All these beginnings of important discoveries— 
for at present we only see that we are on the 
| threshold of them—are derived from a study of 
And the 
| scientific study of the remains of their language 


the glossaries of other localities in which also | myst lead to kindred results; and these provin- 
Northamptonshire words occur; thus saving the | 


cial glossaries are to this branch of the study just 

student a great amount of reference and research. | what the museums of antiquities are to the 
We would suggest, however, that, in this and in | pranch already noticed. When our glossaries are 
other glossaries, it is a shortcoming that the local | complete, we shall find that the British, the 
vocabilary only has been thought worthy of | Romans, the Jutes, the Angles, the Saxons, the 
research and record; whereas local peculiarities | Qanes have left everywhere traces of their cha- 
of grammatical construction, of modulation of the | pacteristic dialects. We shall be able every- 
voice in speaking, and such-like local peculiarities | hore to trace their settlements by the traces of 
of language, ought also to be carefully noted. | their speech still prevailing on the spot; we shall 
Miss Barker has, we think, done wisely in ad- | be able to analyse the race of Englishmen, and 
ding to her Glossary an «appendix containing | say how many drops of the blood of each com- 
Notices of local customs ; of May-day, Harvest | ponent race flows in the veins of the men of this 
Home, &. We only regret that this portion of | and that locality; and how many other problems 
the work is not more voluminous. in history, ethnography, and politics are there, 
If any of our readers are disposed to think | whose solution will be aided by these philological 
that these provincial glossaries are not only a | studies. And the study of the homely old cus- 
very dry, but also a very puerile kind of thing, | toms of the people; their quaint doggrel rhymes, 
we shall beg to assure them that such collections | and proverbial sayings; their peculiar melodies; 
of vulgar words not only throw considerable light | their nursery rhymes ; everything which clings 
upon the meaning of our earlier poets, and illus- | about a people while other things change with 
trate ancient manners, but that they also furnish ' them—the study of all these will help on the same 





inquiries. The curious people who made collec- 
tions of strange pebbles and petrified bones were 
collecting the materials for the science of geology ; 
and it is easy to see that the people who collect 
old urns and bits of metal, and fragments of 
carved stone, and vulgar old words and rustic 
customs, are collecting the materials for a science 
which is yet in its infancy—the science of His- 
tory—not of dynasties and “ geographical defi- 
nitions,” but the History of Man. 








A NEw edition (the 4th) has been issued of one of the 
best, and truest, and most useful books that ever was 
written, Montgomery's Law of Kindness. The Author 
takes for his principle that nations and individuals, 
men and man, whatever their degrees of civilisation 
or of intelligence, whatever their creed or colour, are 
most readily ruled by the Law of Kindness. That is 
the Law of Christianity, and it might be supposed 
that by all Christians it would be recognised in prac- 
tice. But it is far otherwise; as we see every day. 
Mr. Montgomery, however, is not content with 
merely affirming it as a Christian principle, he collects 
in this volume a vast amount of facts, gathered from 
all ages and countries, in proof that the theory is not 
a precept only, but that it is true in practice, and that 
the law of kindness is wisdom as well as virtue. 
This little volume should be read by everybody, ard 
placed in the hands of every young person. It has 
also the recommendation of being one of the. most 
interesting books in our language, if only as a vast 
fund of amusing anecdote——The French have a 
graceful manner of treating common-place subjects 
that invests them with all the charm of novelty. 
Such is a little volume entitled Leaves from a Family 
Journal, by Emile Souvestre (Groombridge), which 
has been translated for the benefit of English readers, 
In the form of a sort of family journal it teaches 
valuable lessons for the training and conduct of a 
family, and it touches incidentally upon such topics 
as woman’s influences, the education of girls, the 
duties of economy ; how to bear the inevitable trials 
of life; courses of reading; the pone of poor 
people; the advantages of the illness of those we 
love; the choice of a son-in-law, and such like. It 
is peculiarly a book for the family circle ; for, while it 
amuses as a narrative, it instructs insensibly, and that 
is the best of all instruction which teaches by exam- 
ple.——The Wonderful Drama of Punch and Judy 
(Ingram and Co.) has been cleverly dramatised by 
some humorous gentleman, who has found a stil! 
more humorous coadjutor in an artist who caught the 
very spirit of the comedy and presented the veritable 
Punch and Judy of our streets, drawn to the life. It 
is as good as a show—fun for Christmas—fun all the 
year round. Though a trifle, there is a great deal of 
talent in it.——Gleanings for the People, by Mr. G. 
Macdonald, is a collection of extracts from our best 
writers made with much taste. _But what will the 
publishers, who are proprietors of the copyrights, say 
to it? Messrs. Longman and Mr. Murray are, as we 
have cause to know, particular on this point; the 
former forbade an extract of a few lines from one of 
Southey’s unreadable epics; and the other, a short 
passage from one of Milman’s dramas. How will 
they endure pickings from Sidney Smith, &c.?——4A 
Beginning without an End (Hardwick) is a rhapsody 





in which weare unable to trace a definite design. It 
consists of words, not thoughts. 
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_ THE CRITIC ABROAD. But thus it came abo@t. Last Christ- 
Tixy phials are employed to contain strong | mas Jules Janin, in the Débats, wrote a notice of 
poisons, and tiny books may be employed to} the death of Mademoiselle Rimblot, of the 
contain deadly words. Now, Eugene de Mire- | Théatre Francais, in which he speaks of a mise- 
court writes tiny books. We do not say that | rable pamphleter—of “a miserable, who, under 
they contain deadly words; but they often con- | pretext of biography, attacks his victims at the 
tain unkind words, biting, acid words—words | corner of the Forest of Bondy, poinard in hand, 
fished out of the strongest pickle-tub of criti- | strikes them in the dark; and then, when he 
cism. Let us say in justice to this able | perceives their bleeding flanks, takes flight, 
writer, however, that, when he pleases, he serves bearing with him the bloody knife, which serves 
out his words in confection of roses. Then he | him for some days to cut the morsel of bread, which 
has our sympathies. At all times he is seduc- | an exploit sograndhasearnedhim. At theend of 
tive, and we take his doses of aloes even if we do | eight days, and his knife wiped dry, the same bri- 
make wry faces. . | gand, under the same pretext, goes forth, to wait for 
_ One of the latest of De Mirecourt’s tiny books | another victim; he strikes him with the same 
is his notice of Théophile Gautier, in his series— | knife, and he returns with the same triumphant 
Les Contemporains: He proposes to write fifty | step to his den, until the day when some victim, 
critico-biographical sketches of his contempo- | ina good humour for vengeance and chastisement, 
raries—men of letters, publicists, artists, &c.— | kills the beast with a kick of the foot a U'endroit 
and Gautier occupies a middle place in the | ou le dos change de nom, as Master Alcide Tousez 
gallery, being the twenty-fifth in number. The says.” This was aimed at the head of a weekly 
sketch is introduced by a letter to Jules Janin, | scribe and biographer. De Mirecourt disowns 
wherein the feuilletoniste of the Débats has several | the paragraph; but he is a biographer — an 
hard raps on the knuckles administered to him, | “ honest biographer ”"—and, therefore, he takes a 


| Gautier. 


which one would not suppose very apropos of | cudgel in hand, and belabours the critic of the 








Débats in the name of all honest biographers; 
telling him the while, “ You are not a man, you 
are a magpie, something that chatters, chatters, 
and then flies away.” To wing his magpie, the 
enraged biographer introduces some forgotten 
anecdotes of the critic. One runs, that Janin, 3 
great gourmand, was asked for his autograph by 
Prince Metternich. The author of L’Ane mort 
wrote upon a vellum fly-leaf—“ Good for a hun- 
dred bottles of Johannisberg, to deposit in my 
cellar.” The hundred bottles were sent by the 
Prince. To understand another and less known 
anecdote, it may be mentioned, that Janin's thea- 
trical critiques in the Débats appear every 
Monday. Someone was speaking to Mademviselle 
Mars of a feuilleton of Jules, wherein she was 
criticised in fine style. “ Ah,” said the actress, 
“you find my critic a little bitter on Monday; ! 
omitted to sugar him on Sunday!” But we 
need not tarry longer with Jules Janin. 
Théophile Gautier, surnamed Le Chevelu, the 
Long-haired, the author of Albertus and Fortunio, 
was born in 1806, and allows people to believe 
that he is eight years younger than he really is- 
He was educated at the College of Charlemagne- 
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at Paris. At an early age he was an author; at 
seventeen had written Albertus ; at eighteen, La 
Jeune France; at twenty, his wicked book, 
Mademoiselle de Maupin. His poem La Téte de 
Mort introduced him to Sainte-Beuve, when he 
was barely twenty. He became the ardent disciple 
of Victor Hugo, and manifested his attachment to 
his master in rather singular fashion. On the first 
representation of Hernani at the Théatre Francais 
Gautier was there—a robust, athletic young 
fellow, with the fists of a Hercules ; and these 
said fists he laid about him well against a dis- 
approving audience—flattening the hats of some 
forty siffeurs in the parterre, dislocating some 
five or six shoulders, and leaving several of his 
adversaries under the benches. Gautier en- 
deavoured to make himself an artist, but failed. 
Whatever renown he has he owes entirely to his 
pen; and this truly is a powerful, but always a 
pure one. “Unfortunately,” says his biographer, 
“like Alfred de Musset, he abounds in immoral 
scenes and lascivious pictures. He drags the 
angel of inspiration through the mire, and leads 
her into a brothel.” His most peccant work 
shall here be nameless. He is an undoubted 
sensualist, a worshipper of form, and a better 
critic of art than of men and morals. He wrote 
Tra los Montes—an admirable and highly de- 
scriptive book of Spanish scenery, respecting 
which a bas-bleu observed, after having read the 
two volumes through : “I have just been reading 
Tra los Montes. It is truly a journey in Spain ; 
but it appears there were no Spaniards when M. 
Théophile Gautier was there.” Gautier generally 
spends his holidays in travelling here and there. 
A vagrant humour led him once to Constanti- 
nople. Here the epicurean gave bridle to his 
tastes. ‘Clad from head to foot a/a Maho- 
metan, Gautier Pasha surrounded himself with 
dancing-girls and Circassians. Go, slaves, my 
chibouk ! 


Bring opium, burn sandal-wood and | 


might have been rich,” says Jules Janin; “but, 
through taste, through passion, through instinct, 
he never ceased to lead the life of the poorest of 
devils.” There is much in his life which cannot 
be palliated. He was in truth a vagabond of the 
first order, possessed, at the same time, of excel- 
lent qualities of heart. It was his misfortune to 
be placed under evil influences. De Mirecourt 
gives a droll account of his residence in Cairo, 
where he purchased a wife. 
the Turkish was confined to the word tayeb— 
equivalent to the goddam of Figaro; and all his 
tawny wife could say was mafisch—a universal 
No. He was glad to pay six hundred francs to 
ged rid of her. 

Gérard passed the night of the 23rd January 
last in a cabaret, among not the best of company, 
preparing an article for the Revue de Paris. The 
place was entered by the police, and Gérard, with 


His friend, M. Millot, saw him the next morning, 
when he was liberated, cold, hungry, penniless, 
without a cloak to protect him from the incle- 
mency of the weather; for his cloak he had 
pawned for bread. 
object of misery. An affecting account of the 
meeting, and the sad end of the poor misguided 
man, is given in the feuilleton of L’ Indépendance 
Belge :— 


“My poor Gérard, you are dying of cold!” “ No,” 
said the poet, shivering, “‘ but I am hungry.”—“ Ah, 
well, let us breakfast. Will you go to the café ?” 
“ Ah, no, I can’t go there now; I shall go there this 
evening at dusk, for since I have sent my mantle to the 
Mont-de-Piété, I am . . .’—*T understand,” 
said M. Millot, “‘you would not like any of your 
friends to know that you are cold: you were always 
a child, my poor Gérard.” ‘ Yes, a child, you are 
| right. The poor children! There were three they 
| had picked up, who were with us in the violon. If 
you but knew what indifference! ‘Don’t go to sleep,’ 





His knowledge of | 


others, was taken to the violon, or lock-up house. | 


He stood before his friend an | 


they said to us, ‘for if you do, they will find you | 
frozen to death in the morning.’ Well, to prevent | 
themselves falling to sleep, these poor children sang | 
and told tales, and played at cache-cache. I played | 
with them. Itis astonishing. One of them sang an | 
old song, which I have not heard since twenty years’ | 
ago. I finished by falling asleep, for one habituates 


aloes, dance your maddest dances, intoxicate me 
with perfumes andlove . . .” So passed six 
weeks or two months, and Théophile began to 
think seriously of becoming a Paynim ; but La 
Presse, to which he was a contributor, had sure 
means of bringing him back to Paris. There were 


Each section contains from forty to fifty such 

maxims or proverbs, in distichs. In the first 

section, we have such as these: — 

0, Shah, be not like to the ray that scorches up the ground ; 

Be like the sun-beam that descends to make the earth 

abound. 

| If thou wilt be as breeze of spring, and gently on us breathe, 

| Persia will be a garden, and roses will round thee wreathe. 

Bethink thee, Prince, it is not height that makes the palm 
renown'd, 

The tree is honoréd because it sheddeth dates around. 


Preserving the form of the distich, but dropping 
rhyme and metre as compelling us to have re- 
course to too free a translation, we select from 
the second section as follows:— 


O Sovereign, swing not thy brand against weak swords; 
Prove thy might in combat with leopards. 

Honour the wise, but fools keep at a distance ; 

Thus the moon surrounds herself with bright stars. 


Be thou a mild lord ; bring not thy folk to need ; 
Thou know’st the viper bites the foot of him who would 
crush it. 








| From the third section we cull the following:— 
| To the generous be as the mild melon; 
To the bad, as the bitter aloe. 


Oft through the bow, lord, the arrow hits the archer ; 
The teeth bites the pepper, the pepper bites the tongue. 


| 
| Lightly yield the people, reluctantly the Shah, before the 
| 





wheels of fortune ; 
The storm spares the reed, and breaks the cedar. 


Despise not the humpback, nor the man of grey hairs! 

Who expects speed of foot from the clumsy dromedary ? 

From the remaining sections we shall extract 

at random. 

Fair women fice ; to warrior soul 

May’st thou, O Prince, alone thy proud heart wed. 

When from the darkened sky the rattling storm descends ; 

Seek not the rose to shelter thee, but seek the spreading 
palm. 

Art thou a dwarf, a slave, for love then may’st thou thirst ; 

For princes and for heroes love is nothing but a pest. 

A hero prince is far from lust's ignoble station ; 

He knows his bed to make in the bosom of his people. 

Let Iran be thy bride, and firm in love embrace her, 

Then shalt thou have, O Shah, sons like unto the gods. 

Lights the sunbeam on the thistle, then it calls itself a suu- 
flower ; 


| 


no more remittances, and Gautier Pasha, in con- 
sequence, had to break up his harem. His salary 
from La Presse, at one time, was twelve thousand 
Jrancs a year, for sixty articles, either of theatri- 
cal criticism or reports of the exhibition of paint- 
ings. In 1848 the proprietor, M. de Girardin, 
was obliged to reduce his rate of literary remune- 
ration, and Gautier was then paid at the rate of 
fifteen centimes, or three-halfpence the line. 
Times have since improved, but the magnificent 
Pasha is still paid, it is said, as a penny-a-liner. 
Here we leave Gautier, to speak of one of his 
schoolfellows and a fellow-worker in the fields of 
literature. 


In one of the most wretched streets of Paris, | 
where only the lowest and the poorest are to be | 
found, a man was found hanged about a fortnight 


ago. It was the poor, misguided, but gentle 
Gérard de Nerval, one of the sweetest poets and 
writers of the day. Of him, too, De Mirecourt 
has written, and in a genial mood. It will con- 
sole now, no doubt, to know that he said nothing 
harsh of the poor poet when he was alive. 

Gérard de Nerval was born in 1808. His father 
was an officer under the Empire, and his first 
instructor. At college Gérard greatly distin- 
guished himself, and gave evidence of the posses- 
sion of undoubted genius. At eighteen he had 


translated “Faust” into French; and his trans- | 


lation is still the best in that language. “ This 
translation is a very prodigy of style,” said 
Goethe to. Eckermann, who rather underrated it. 
“Its author will become one of the most pure 
and elegant writers of France.” “Think you so?” 
said Eckermann, confounded. “Think I so! you 
have not read the book then?” “I confess, 
Master, that the age of the translator has inspired 
me with some distrust.” “Well, but you are 
wrong. I do not like ‘ Faust’ in German; but 
in this translation all proceeds with freshness 
and vigour. I feel proud to think that my book 
is improved in a language over which Voltaire 
reigned for fifty years. I repeat, this young 
man will distinguish himself!” High praise this 
from so great a master. 

“Gentle as a lamb, timid as young girl,” says 
De Mirecourt, “Gerard never spoke of him- 
self. He blushed when any one spoke of his 
works with praise. He thought himself the 
humblest and the last among the combatants in 

great arena of letters.” He was wayward, 
however, as it often happens with genius. “He 





himself to live anywhere, but I was very cold when 
I awoke, and I had the greatest difficulty in the world 
in writing to you.,—“ 1 thank you for thinking of 
me, my dear Gérard. Do you continue to visit your 
father?” ‘Yes, but since I have pawned my 
mantle I cannot go and see him, for fear of 
vexing him.” . . . The two friends went 
to a restaurateur’s. He breakfasted, talking the 
while of the book he had just begun La Réve et la Vie. 
“ T am in despair,” he said, sadly ; “‘ I have ventured 
upon an idea where I am lost. I have passed entire 
hours to recollect myself. I shall never finish it. 
Believe me, I can scarcely write twenty lines a day.” 
And his figure expressed the most profound despair. 
eta It was six o’clock in the morning. No 
doubt he had passed the night wandering about the 
streets, not daring to enter any of the night-houses in 
| terror of the riolon, not having the wherewithal to 
pay for a bed. He had only two sous remaining, and 
| he could choose between a glass of brandy, which 
| would bring him to himself, or a cord which would 
| carry him farther into the darkness which he had in- 

vaded. He chose a cord. 
| Poor Gérard de Nerval! Let us charitably 
| believe that lunacy, which had more than once 
| attacked him in the course of his life, had once 
| more visited him and unsé¢ttled his reason, before 
| he yielded to depair, and left his friends to mourn 
| his fate. 

Dr. Altmann, in a Berlin contemporary, 
Magozin fiir die Litteratur des Auslandes, gives 
account of a Russian version of a Persian poet— 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Abbas Mirza. The translator, or pretended trans- 
lator, was Apollon Gordejewitch Kowan’ko. We 


was really the author of the book. The Persian 
original is nowhere to be found. It has been in 
vain searched for in the libraries of Russia and 
Germany. His motives for concealing his merits 
| as an author, under the humble designation of 
translator, it is not easy to divine. Perhaps it 


known, has been rewarded in Russia with blows 


country. 
debted to Dr. Altmann for some insight into the 
contents of the little volume of three and sixty 
pages. The whole is divided into six sections. 
There is no logical connection maintained among 
the verses throughout, which are addressed to 
the Shah, and lay down maxims of government. 





the Korolewskije Simwoly, or Royal Proverbs of | 


say, pretended translator; because the Doctor | 
appears to reach the conclusion that Kowan’ko | 


was through fear, as poetical merit, he must have | 


of the cane—perhaps because he believed that a | 
poet, like a prophet, has no honour in his own 
Be that as it may, we have been in- 


| 
| 
Every fool at thy court prattles much about his fame. 
} 
| 


| These extracts will perhaps enable the reader 
| to glean somewhat of the spirit of this singular 
| poem. 

/ The same learned Orientalist makes us ac- 
| quainted with the modern Persian poet, Hasin 
Aserbeidschani, who is thus spoken of by an 
ardent young Russian poet, Spiridon Nikititsch 
Tschernatinski: 

Bravery and generosity united, lofty wisdom and 
strict uprightness, are the characteristic traits of 
Hasin, the latest Persian poet, which are reflected in 
all his poems, and which may be seen especially in 
“The Weapons of Victory,” his last work, published 
at Teheran. 

The Russian continues to speak of Hasin in 
the most glowing terms, and considers him 
worthy to be ranked with the great poets of 
Iran—Firdusi, Saadi, and Hafiz. This was in a 
| preface to a poetical version of the “ Weapons of 
Victory,” which he published at Moscow. Judging 
from Altmann’s specimens, the Persian burns 
with the fire of chivalry and patriotism; and it is 
on this account, we believe, that he is so highly 
prized as a poet by his countrymen. We attempt 
a short extract from the poem just mentioned: 


When the battle trumps are braying, 
When the arrows hiss and hurtle, 

When the throats of fire speak thunder, 
When the loud alarm is sounding, 
When the brother falls with brother, 

| And with sons the sire dies fighting : 
What disgrace to him, the coward, 

Who would then seek ease and pleasure! 
Who then, dangers nobly braving, 
Would not leave faint heart behind him ! 
Who would flee the field of slaughter, 
And fair duty leave behind him! 

Who by dastard flight seeks shelter ! 
Who would not have wounds in front! 


But what honour, brightest glory, 

And for him what fame doth blossom, 
Who then to death’s threshold ventures— 
Ventures boldly and defies him ! 

He who, struck by fate’s fell arrow, 

Falls without complaint or murmur, 
Guily shouting, Hail, Mahomet! 
Shouting with his latest breath. 


| Some of the stanzas are shorter, consisting of 
| four lines. True religious feeling, in the best 
| sense of the word, is manifested in the following 
| stanza:— 

In Allah's hand thou fearless may’st confide, 

His powerful arm protects the good man’s life. 
Think’st thou a Sultan not held up by Allah 

Can higher soar than thee, slave though thou art 
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Again he says:— 


The turban makes thee not a Muselman, 
Still in the Koran such your fathers read. 


To follow ever in the Prophet's steps. 
Of wisdom he sings:— 
Wisdom is the glass divine, } 
Wisdom is the bar of heaven, 
Wisdom is the goal of life, 
Wisdom is perfection's seal. 


Beautiful and brave thoughts occur in the | down with the hatchet; whilst those below, imaginin 
specimens of Hasin’s poetry now before us; but | that they were to be fired upon, uttered their appre- 


we cannot find space for further illustrations. 








FRANCE. 


‘stoir : My, Soe (H% Fite | sake. 
ee eee | friendly voice the door opens, and Aclocq rushing | @ young officer, with a thin pale face, and profound 
| towards the King, 
| impassioned 
| he entreated him to show himself to the peo- 

ple. 
| ber of the bed of justice; around his person as- 
| semble the three ministers, Beaulieu, Lajard, and 


the French Revulution,” &c.) 

Branc. Tome. VI. Paris, 8vo. 
Tue sixth volume of the French Revolution, by 
Louis Blanc, presents us with the more impor- 
tant scenes of that great drama under a new 
light. It is not that the author, after long lucu- 
brations, has suffered his mind to be deluded by 
new phantasmagoria of events. It is not be- 
cause, disregarding the opinion of his elders in 
history, and launching upon new waters, he has 
desired to make himself conspicuous among | 
those who have written on this subject. He has | 
striven, rather, in the spirit of a true historian, 
to build his history on the solid foundation of 
facts, giving the reader to know the sources from 
which he has obtained his information. French | 
historians, in general, have considered it beneath 
their dignity to quote authorities, or point to the 
evidences from which they have made their de- 
ductions. Louis Blanc, on the contrary, enables 
the reader to test his accuracy as an historian, by 
constantly directing attention to documents, | 
many of which have never before been quoted; | 
and his value as a guide, by exposing his appre- | 
ciation of them. The Revolution, in short, in | 
the pages of Louis Blanc, appears as lighted by 
its own light. Strange to say, the author could | 
not have found the entire material for his book | 
in France. The library of the British Museum | 
possesses an unrivalled collection of documents | 
bearing upon the first French Revolution, and | 


By Lovis 


from those he has drawn liberally and judiciously. 
The result of his labours is only half, as yet, be- 


| Boucher-Réné rushing forward and blaming 


| noise. 


| replied, ‘I fear nothing. 





roof. The crowd becomes denser, heaps and chokes | /e Roi, which mingled with the cries of Vive la Nation, 


the grand staircase. A piece of cannon was there. A 


| few powerful men seize and carry it in their arms as 
Know'st what will make thee Mahmoud's true disciple? | far as the hall of the Cent Suisses. 


pose ? They scarcely knew it themselves ; for, 


violence, they hastened to acknowledge that they were 


| wrong, and that the gun must be taken down again, 
| which was instantly done, in the midst of inexpres- 
| gible confusion, whatever was an obstacle being cut 


t 


| 
i 


| 


> | 
| hensions in loud clamours. From his chamber, sur- | | A; , : 
| rounded by his wife, his sister, and his children, | groups were stationed, in the midst of which figured 
| Louis XVI. listens to this unwonted and frightful 
Suddenly the chief of the second legion | 


that when a member of the municipal council wished 
him to pass in the adjacent room, he replied: “I am 


For what pur- ; well here; I want to remain.” 


This interesting episode in the Revolution is 


their | too long to be given entire. We have not given 


the commencement, and we cannot reach the end, 
too far from the point where we are at present. 
A few lines more, and we have done: 

Time passed on, and waves succeeded waves of 
people ; the vestibule, the staircase, the guard-room, 
were incumbered: in the garden, also, numerous 


a man of beaming countenance. 


It was Manuel, 
Procureur of the Commune. 


There, also, was 


knocked at the door: ‘Open! Open! For mercy’s | Dumouriez, hidden under a large hat, enveloped in a 


I am Aclocq!” At this well-known and 


whom 


with an involuntary 
impulse he 


clasped in his arms, 
Louis XVI. 


consents. He enters the cham- 


Terrier, a few faithful servants, the aged Marshal 
Mouchy, and Madame Elisabeth, who would not 
for an instant separate from her brother. Already the 
people have crossed the hall of the Cent Suisses ; they 
have penetrated into the second chamber; they dash 
against the third, called the (il de Beuf. Madame 
Elisabeth is in tears. Mouchy, sword in hand, pre- 
pares to cover his master with his body. Without, the 
various clamours which rend the air, the noise of 
doors violently shaken, the echo of a thousand feet 
treading the floors, the clash of arms, announce most 
imminent peril. Under these circumstances, the courage 
displayed by Louis XVI. was admirable. Some 
grenadiers, in duty upon the Queen, having arrived, 
one of them said, “Sire, fear not!” The King 
Lay your hand upon my 
heart; it is pure.” Seizing the hand of the grenadier, 
he pressed it with emotion to his bosom. At the same 


| instant the blows of clubs are heard; the windows are 


broken. The doors are dashed open. Aclocq relates 
that he cried to the Swiss to open; another witness 
says that it was the King himself who gave the order. 
The Swiss obeyed, and, presenting himself to the in- 
vaders, Louis XVI., in a tone of calmness, said, “‘ What 
would you have of me? Iam your king; I have never 
departed from the constitution.” Every great crowd 
once put in motion soon swells into a torrent, and this 
explained the brutality of the irruption. But what was 
the astonishment of the King, when, in the stead of the 
ferocious horde he expected to sev, and which so many 


fore the public ; four to six volumes more will | unfaithful historians have described complacently, he 


be required to complete the work. 


The exile of | perceived, suddenly arrested before him, thousands of 


Louis Blane has thus far given to France the | citizens animated with a curiosity, respectful at first, 


true history of events under the effects of which | then turbulent, but without anger. 
| most of the countenances ; 


she still labours. 


The present volume embraces a_ period 
twelve months, from July 1791 to the famous | 
twenty-second day of July 1792. Barely to an- | 
nounce the more important events contained in | 
this volume would far exceed our limits. We 
restrict ourselves, therefore, to an extract or two. | 

It was the eve of the twentieth of June—the 
anniversary of the oath of the Jeu de Paume— 
and some days beforehand it was understood, | 
among the people, that the grand event was to be 
celebrated by planting a tree of liberty on the 
terrace of the Feuillants. Still, however, the 
watchword among the agitators—the Girondins— 
was the recall of the good ministers, meaning 
Roland’s administration. On the morning of the 
twentieth, the faubourgs Saint-Antoine and 
Saint-Marceau were on the march. After having 
insisted on defiling before the Legislative As- 
sembly, then sitting, the people proceeded 
towards the terrace of the Feuillants, the iron 
gates of which they found shut by the King’s 
orders. Without seeking to do violence, the 
multitude made a detour towards the kitchen- 
garden of the Capuchins, not far off, and, for want 
of a better plot, it was on this classic soil of ancient 
prejudices that the people entrusted the emblem 
of the new faith. The events of this day have 
been variously, and always falsely, reported. Let 
us hear Louis Blanc, speaking from authority 
which cannot for a moment be called into question. 

Excited by the emissaries of the Gironde, the 
people demanded to enter the palace of the 
Tuilleries, to see the King, and to desire the recall 
of “the good ministers.” 

Behold the people at the foot of the staircase of the 
pavilion! What henceforth can stop them ? 
citizens go straight to Santerre, to reproach him with 
misleading the multitude. He, whether in raillery or 





through prudence, turns towards his party with words 
strange in his mouth: “Gentlemen, take note that I 
refuse to march at your head into the apartments of 
the King.” Saint-Hurage and Legendre, who under- 
stand him, push him forwards, and in their train the 


Several | 


| not of a menace. 


} 





people follows, swelling the space under the arched 


A smile was on 
one could have numbered 
the faces darkened with hatred. When, after a short 


of | silence, some voices were raised to demand the recall 


of the patriot ministers, it was in the accent of a wish, 
: ‘ One man only at 
the moment of the invasion seemed as if he would 
threaten the King. He was armed with a long staff, 
terminating in a rusty sword-blade. But he was re- 
moved without trouble; and Louis XVI. had no other 
real danger to run throughout the day. apne 
However, as it was impossible to foresee what might 
issue from such confusion, augmented every minute 
by new comers, who in their turn were anxious to see 
the royal family, Louis XVI. withdrew to the embra- 
sure of a window, where, standing upon a seat, he 
showed himself to all. Madame Elisabeth stood 
beside him, and, some of the crowd mistaking her for 
Marie-Antoinette, the object of deep hatred, she ut- 
tered the sublime words, “ Let them believe that I am 
the Queen.” : 


A little farther on, a circumstance oceurs which 
has been sadly disfigured by nearly every histo- 
rian. It is not true that Louis XVI. was forced 
to wear the bonnet rouge. 


It was Mouchet who caused the bonnet rouge to be 
passed to Louis XVI.; and this is how the city magis- 
trate relates the fact, in an authentic minute, printed 
by order of the general council, published a day or 
two after the event, intended to be laid before the King, 
and the insertion of which has never been contra- 
dicted :—“ During this interval, an individual carry- 
ing on the end of a long rod a cap of liberty, several 
persons lowered it towards me, and indicated by this 
movement the intention of offering it to the King. The 
King presenting his hand to receive it, I took the cap, 
gave it him, and he placed it immediately on his head. 
Loud applause broke forth; and the cries of Vive la 
Nation, Vive le Roi, Vive la Liberté, passed from mouth 
to mouth,” 

Another testimony, not less authentic, corrobo- 
rates the relation of the magistrate Mouchet. 
We do not think it necessary to cite it here. Let 
us proceed a little further with the author: 


Some minutes after, Louis XVI. pointed out to 
Mouchet a woman who held a sword wreathed with 
flowers and ribbons: he wished to have this symbolic 
giaive, and it was given to him. He felt so reassured 
by the expression of the faces, and the cries of Vire 








great coat. A few paces from Dumouriez, 


look, contemplated the whole of the scene: motion- 
less, mute, but indignant. Suddenly, having per- 
ceived at a window the King wearing the bonnet 
rouge, “‘ Wretches!” he cried; ‘ they ought to sweep 
away with shots the first five hundred: the rest 
would soon take to flight.” It was NAPoLEon 
BoNAPARTE. 

If this sixth volume is rich in precious docu- 
ments which have never been cited until now, it 
has also its individual merit. In this latter pro- 
duction M. Louis Blanc, as a writer and thinker, 
has not shown himself beneath the reputation 
that his former works have justly acquired for 
him. We could have wished to quote some 
passages of a chapter entitled “ Philosophy ;” but 
space fails us, and we are obliged, therefore, to 
refer the reader to the book itself. 





(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, Feb. 13. 

A “coup d’eil” at the Situation—Lord Palmerston— 
Literary Scraps—Dangeau’s Memoirs—Louis XIV. 
and Mlle. de la Valli¢re—About’s “‘ Gréce Contempo- 
raine”—Greek Banditti—The Theatre at Athens—A 
Word about Storms—Public Libraries in France—A 
Rival for the Koh-i-noor— Chateaubriand and Jules 
Janin. 

Parts is decidedly not itself this winter, thanks to 
the dreary intelligence from the Crimea, the dark 
features of which, though confined to the London 
papers—the French not daring to copy any of those 
heart-rending details—finds its way into all classes of 
society ; and, notwithstanding the comparative ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the French troops, deep anxiety 
everywhere prevails, The question whether ‘‘ Sebas- 
topol can be taken at all,” is now agitated in many 
circles by persons who, at the beginning of the cam- 
paign, would have scoffed at the shadow of a doubt 
on the subject. 

On the other hand, military officers and privates 
are, if possible, more enthusiastic than ever; the only 
complaint they utter is, that they are not allowed to 
share the hardships of the campaign, while the offers 
of volunteers pour in from day to day in countless 
numbers. In the mean time, every foot of the im- 
mense artillery- grounds at Vincennes is daily 
covered from dawn till nightfall with thousands of 
recruits, belonging to every branch of the service, 
practising their evolutions. The same activity pre- 
vails, it is understood, at all the military stations 
throughout France; the inclemency of the present 
weather is not allowed to impede the training of these 
young soldiers for a single hour—indeed, it is looked 
upon rather favourably as inuring them to the hard- 
ships they are likely to encounter in actual service. 
This young army is to be ready to take the field early 
in the spring. and, wherever it may be sent, pro- 
mises to do its duty admirably. The number of 
troops thus quietly preparing for war is not stated ; 
all information on the subject being explicitl —and 
reasonable people think wisely prohibited. Milita 
rumour, however, describes it as immense—little 
short of half a million! in addition to the very large 
force already under arms. 

Your Ministerial crisis has been watched with much 
interest here, from its bearing on the all-absorbing 
question of the war. The fall of Lord Aberdeen was 
felt as a relief, for—truly or falsely—all the hesita- 
tions and lukewarmness of the Government were 
attributed to the late Premier. Nor was the Duke of 
Newcastle in much favour, his selection for Minister 
of War, against a competition like Palmerston, gave 
his nomination a character of favouritism which, un- 
fortunately,, his grace did little or nothing to coun- 
teract. he appointment of the new Premier is 
received with favour here. His known energy and 
active habits, his long official connection with the 
administration of the army, during a period of actual 
war extending nearly through the whole of the 
Peninsular campaign, mark him out specially as 
the Minister for a crisis like the present. His col- 
leagues are less favourably considered ; the Parisians 
are puzzled to think how a cabinet who supported 
the juste milieu system of Lord Aberdeen, can suddenly 
become partisans of the energetic and vigorous 
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tower of strength, not only with the Government but 
with the nation—since George Canning no English- 
man has been so popular in France as Palmerston. 

So much for polities.—Our weather here has been 
execrable. But our social horizon has been brightened 
by a few official balls in addition to one at the 
Palace last week, whieh was chiefly remarkable for 
the number of English present ; not only all the resi- 
dents and visitors in Paris of sufficient station had the 
honour of receiving invitations, but others who would 
assuredly in London never find themselves at a ball 
given by Her Majesty Queen Victoria. A few 
evenings previously a grand civic ball was given at 
the Hétel de Ville, the salons of which are more 
magnificent than those of the Tuileries. Here, it 
appears some of the invitations had been sold, or at 
all events found their way by some means into im- 


proper hands, for during the evening more than one | 


were politely ealled to account for the possession of 
their tickets. One individual thus unpleasantly 
questioned was in the midst of a quadrille-——a most 
awkward moment for the interference of the police. 
The British and Turkish Ambassadors and some of 
the French Ministers have likewise given balls and 
soirées, but, generally speaking a, more triste carnival 
has not been witnessed in Paris for many years. 

A book has been recently published here under the 
care of no less than six editors! Le Journal du 
Marquis de Dangeau, with hitherto unpublished 
additions and comments by M.de St.Somm. The 
proverb, that “‘ too many cooks spoil the joint,” holds 
good on this occasion. The book is curious; but the 
editors in their preface, enamoured doubtless with 
their literary baby— 

—— Strabonem 

Appellat Poetum pater et pullum male parvus 

Si cui filius est ut abortivus fuit olim 

Sisy phus— 
have, in their enthusiasm, gone a little too far. Poor 
old Dangeau was, at best, a skilful courtier, and to 
say that his memoirs are a “monument of his- 
torical genius,” and that “administration, finance, 
the army, navy, diplomacy, military tactics, manners, 
customs, amusements, every subject is most fully 
described there,” strongly reminds one of the eulogium 
the Brahmin Valmeeki bestows on his own poem, 
“Ramayuna,” the Sanscrit Iliad. Dangeau was 
a younger son, a cadet de famille; brought up asa 
Calvinist, when he saw the storm of Royal displea- 
sure frowning on Protestantism, he speedily became 
converted to the Church of Rome; and, after serving 
for some time in Spain and Portugal, went to Court, 
and soon, by the assistance he lent Louis XIV. in 
winning the good graces of Mile. de la Valliére and 
other courtly beauties, rendered himself indispensable. 
The origin of his favour is well described by the Abbé 
de Choisy :— 

“Qne day, as the King was about to preside at a 
council, he received a letter from Mlle. de la Valliére ; 
he sent for Dangeau, whose sharp wit he had noticed, 
and desired him to write an answer; the answer was 
written quickly, and pleased exceedingly the royal 
lover, who, finding letter-writing troublesome, en- 
trusted Dangeau with his amorous correspondence. 
Mlle. de la Vallitre, who found no time for writing, 
also had had recourse to Dangeau’s pen; and, for a 
whole twelvemonth, he wrote both the letters and the 
answers between her and ‘Le Grand Monarque.’ At 
the expiration of that period she confessed to his 
Majesty the use she had made of a secretary, and he 
was not less candid towards her. 

The King also made use of Dangeau’s epistolary 
talents to correspond with Queen Henrietta of Eng- 
land, and Madame de Montespan; and what a love 
intrigue had commenced, ripened under the influence 
of the card-table into lasting favour. Dangeau, one 
of the most ignorant of men, addicted himself to the 
study of cards, with such success that for him the 
fickle goddess seemed to abandon her capricious vicis- 
situdes. He won immense sums, and from an obscure 
adventurer, became Governor of Touraine, Ambassa- 
dor from his Most Christian Majesty to the Elector of 
the Rhine, Counsellor of State, &c., and married a 
daughter of the Prince of Furstemberg. He died at 
the fine old age of eighty-four, vita honoribus et 
plenus. The work before us is printed from a copy of 
the original manuscript, which now belongs to the 
Duke de Luynes, and extends to thirty-seven folio 
volumes. In perusing the book, the reader cannot 
help being struck with the accuracy of the judgment 
passed upon it by St. Simon. “It represents with 
commendable precision an outward picture of the 
court, of its amusements, and the way in which the 
King gets through the day.” A smart couplet of the 
day in which it was written shows the estimate his 
contemporaries had formed of it :— 

Avee un doux sourire 
Dangeau se presenta, 
Et pour Ie faire lire, 
Son livre il apporta. 
Mais voyant que l'enfant bailloit 1 chaque ligne, 
C’est ma relation, don, don, 
Seigneur, conservez-la, la, la, 
Le monde en est indigne! 

Without going quite so far, no impartial reader 
can help regretting that the work was not carefull 
published with immense abridgement, and, above all, 
without the sesquipedalian flourish of trumpets, which 





Chenneviéres, Mantz, De Montaiglon, and Feuillet | They are not refined in their manners, and are gene- 
de Conches, have most unwisely blown in its honour. | rally voted by the respectable portion of the audience 
These gentlemen ought to have kept in mind that the | to be a perfect nuisance. It is not easy to givea 
well-known adage, Magna laus est laudari & laudato | performance to an Athenian audience which all the 
viro, may very easily be reversed. world are able to understand. French plays would 
Among the recent publications, a little volume by | be quite unintelligible for nine-tenths of the natives, 
M. Edmond About, “La Gréce Contemporaine,” | 224 the heroic tragedies of M. Soutzo would be 
should not be passed sub silentio. The author re- | /iter@ morte for nineteen-twentieths of the foreigners. 
sided four years in Greece, during which he made | 0N¢ is occasionally given in carnival time, for the 
ample use of his powers of observation, travelling satisfaction of the ragamuffins of the city, who think 
through every part of the country, from the Thes- | they are applauding themselves in the exploits of 
salian vale of Tempe to the Acroceraunian rocks; | their fathers. To conciliate all tastes, an Italian ope- 
from the banks of the Ilissus to those of the Eurotas. | ‘tic troupe is generally engaged, to sing how it can 
He is loud in his admiration of the picturesque beauty | Verdi's noisiest operas. The Greeks are easily 
of the mountain scenery of Thessaly and Peloponesus, | Pleased; they doat on their theatre, their singers, 
but the ysw-'Payam are no favourites with M. | 224 their cantatrici. In virtue of the philosophic 
About. He has, however, the impartiality of ex- principle that, * quidquam sage habet homo — 
amining both sides of the question; and it is perfectly | “7” diligit,’ they are very fond of music, | The 
clear from his narrative that, had the Government whole nation sings through the nose in most dismal 
not been marked by the most disgraceful incapacity tones ; and it is no wonder that the grasshopper’s 
and dishonesty, Greece would now be a flourishing | Mts Were so highly admired by them, when they so 
little kingdom. As for the natives, they are exactly closely resembled their own. I never heard anything 
the same kind of canaille in the days of King Otho | ° absolutely detestable as their national music, save 
as in those of Themistocles. Shrewd, active, dis- perhaps, the performance of Chinese virtuosos. Be 
honest, and thrifty, they may be regarded as the | this, however, as it may, the people go to the theatre; 
Scotchmen of the East. "That feature, so honourable | 224 the worse the singing, the greater the applause. 
to the Seotch character, of assisting each other in a Bouquets and garlands are thrown on the stage, 
foreign land, distinguishes the Greeks to perhaps a while enthusiastic admirers will throw live doves to 
still greater extent. Hereditary rank does not exist ‘he va of the day, bound together by pink ribbons. 
among them ; and the poor adventurer, far from home | >°™etimes, however, while admiration + pants such 
and friends, never feels the least hesitation in applying | ©*PT&Ss!ve forms, some envious soul throws a live 
to a countryman for assistance, which he knows will turkey on the boards. The performers stomach this 
be readily and freely granted. M. About’s impres- insult without er 4 iit 
sions de voyage are recorded with a spirit and raciness | _ At My late menting a _- an - Boudin s 
which are the more highly appreciated, from the | Y°™) penptonagss — V read ae oudin, “n 
absence of those qualities in must French Eastern | the ravages caused by the electric fluid; without 
travellers. A few extracts taken at random from the | "8 J»te the minute details set forth by that savant, 
book are sufficiently interesting in themselves, to a few facts may be extracted from his communication, 
require no apology for being transferred to your of a nature to interest the general reader. It appears 
ahannmits “ 7 that the late M. Arago and M. Kanitz the apprehen- 
i Gresh \Daaiiti..ke GC banditti sion generally entertained of lightning can only be 
sreck Banditt.—In Greece, banditti do not, as | attributed to the prejudice inspired to children by 
elsewhere, form a class entirely distinct from the re- 








its cohort of editors, Messrs. Souli¢é, Dussieux, De 





- 8 lati r ew ignorant servants or relatives. Yet, when we come 
mainder of the population. Each band has its im- | ¢6 consider the facts, it appears that the electric dis- 
pressario, its directors, in a neighbouring town, often 


! oy & : charge is not so harmless after all, having in the 
in the metropolis, and, occasionally, in the palace | prief period from 1845 to 1862 caused the death of no 
itself. The subalterns, when business is at a stand, 


7 bside f , : sth _n less than 1305 persons in France alone ; and from the 
generally subside for a time into quiet citizens. The | statistical calculations which have been made, it 
peasants and labourers, per contra, occasionally resort | would seem that the annual average number of 
to thieving, and, when their work is slack, or when | deaths from lightning is as follows in the countries 
some tempting coup offers itself, turn highwaymen | whose names are subjoined :— 


without the least difficulty, Of all countries in the France... ati = — 
world, Greece is that where most of all /’occasion fait Belgium i ae . 3 
le larron. : Sweden as ie ... 964 

‘A French resident of Athens told me that one day England 22 


Quadrupeds are much more liable to be de- 
stroyed by the lightning than the human species. 
M. d’Abbadie relates that in Africa two thousand 
sheep were killed by a single discharge of the fluid. 
But it is especially in the navy that thunderstorms 
cause the greatest damage. It appears, from returns 
published by the English Government, that from 
1810 to 1815 thirty-five ships of the line, and thirty- 
five frigates and smaller vessels, were disabled by 
aries “ lightning. It is known, however, that since the 
are a set of such civilised Europeans, that I feel I am adoption of Sir W. Snow Harris's lightning con- 
growing quite stupified amongst you.’ The master, | ductor, the damages caused by the electric fluid have 
convinced by such excellent reasons, granted the | been but of an unimportant character. 
desired holiday, and the palicare went rejoicing on his From a statistical paper, recently published by order 
way, and returned, at the expiration of the month, | of the French Government, it appears that, besides the 
with commendable punctuality, and, strange to say, | five great public libraries which enrich the metropolis, 
never robbed a pin’sworth of his master’s property. | there are in France and Algeria no less than 338 of 
“ Duriag my last excursion in the Morea, we passed | those establishments in existence. A// of them possess 
through a mountainous district, far from all human | a catalogue more or less complete, from which it ap- 
assistance, and, worse than all, engaged in a defile | pears that they possess in the aggregate 44,070 manus- 
far narrower than the Thermopyle, when a mounted | cripts, and 8,733,439 printed volumes. What can 
band was discovered coming right against us, at the | wealthy England show in comparison with this? It 
full gallop of their horses. The chief of the band, | must be said, however, that the administration of these 
who rode a very respectable horse, wore a costume | provincial bibliothéques is far from perfect, as the total 
which at the Opéra Comique would have been con- | amount of this expenditure, during the years 1852 
sidered a perfect treasure, and the ferocious expression | and 1853, was, for them all, only 407,781 francs ; 
of his features was tempered by a certain air of dig- | which, deductions being made for the salaries of the 
nity. But the satellites that crowded around him | keepers, leaves a sum of barely 100,000 francs (40002.) 
were unquestionably the most patibulary-looking | to be employed in the purchase of new works, news- 
scoundrels ever seen out of the fantastic sketches of | papers, periodicals, &c., giving an average of 300 
Callot. We were unarmed, but nevertheless put on a | francs per annum for each library. Clearly, such asum 
bold front; and this, and also, perhaps, the meagre | is who ly inadequate; and it is to be hoped that the 
prospects of plunder offered by our party, induced the | Government will not allow such an opportunity of 
enemy to pass us by without notice. A short dis- | conferring a lasting advantage to the country popula- 
tance further, meeting with a peasant, I asked him— | tions to escape—Meliora speremus. 
‘ What band of robbers infests this neighbourhood ? A diamond has recently been laid for inspection 
we think we have just fallen in with them.’ ‘Oh!’ | before the Academy of Sciences, in comparison with 
replied the rustic, with a sarcastic smile, ‘ you were | which the celebrated Kohinoor and other celebrated 
not far wrong in taking them for robbers. It was a | gems will “ hide their diminished heads.” It is the 
Government inspector and his escort!’ property of M. Valphen, and has received the name 
“ The Theatre of Athens.—The Greek metropolis | of “‘ Southern Star.” Its weight, uncut, is 2544 
possesses a theatre, and, occasionally, a troupe of | karats; and, supposing it to lose half its weight 
actors. The theatre was constructed, not by the | beneath the chisel, it will still retain its rank as one 
Government, nor by the municipality, and still less | of the largest in Europe. The “ Regent,” belonging 
by the King, Each of the proprietors owns de jure a | to the erown of France, weighs 136 karats, and the 
box, which he may sell, give away, or do what he | Kohinoor from 120 to 122 karats. The “Southern Star 
pleases with. The pit, stalls, and upper tier of boxes | was found in the province of Minas-Geraes, at the 
belong to the municipality ; and, on account of this | Bogagem mines in razil. : 
division of property, when a company does come, In a memoir of Chateaubriand, recently published, 
they are thrown on the generosity of the box-pro- | we find a characteristic correspondence between him 
prietors to cover the expenses of the performances. | and Jules Janin, the well-known critic of the Débats. 
The officers in the national army are entitled to the | The latter, in collecting charit for some deserving 
best places in the stalls, and pay 60 per cent. less | object, among others, applied in furtherance of this 
than the rest of the public, i.e., about a franc a head, | purpose to Chateaubriand, in this wise :-—— Have you 


his servant came up to him, twirling his tarboosh in 
his fingers, with a bashful embarrassed air, when the 
following dialogue took place between them; ‘ What 
do you want, my good fellow? You wish to ask me 
something?” ‘Yes, Effendi; but I am afraid.’ 
‘Never mind; what is it?’ ‘ Why, Effendi, I wish 
you would give me leave to go and spend a month in 
the mountain.’ ‘In the mountain! What for ?’ 
‘Only just to shake myself up a little. The fact is, 
Effendi—no offence meant—but here in Athens you 
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got fivefranes remaining for a charitable object ?—Jules 
Janin.” The reply was as follows:—“I have not 
more than five francs, but I have borrowed fifteen of | 
my porter; I will send it all to you, that the unfor- 
tunate objects of your benevolence may remember me 
in their prayers and you in your pages.—Chateau- 
briand.” 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. ) 


MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

Rome, Jan. 4. 
I HAVE noticed one of the volumes intended to form 
a section of the work undertaken with so comprehen- 
sive a — by Count Tullio Dandolo, the “ Cris- 
tianesimo Nascente,” or second part in his proposed 
series of the “History of Thought.” Two other 
volumes are before me, both put forth as merely 
‘another fragment” of the great performance, with 
the title “‘ Northern Europe and America in the past 
Century till 1789” (Ji Settentrione dell’ Europa e 
dell’ America, fc.); and the first of these, dedicated 
exclusively to the subjects “ England and America,” 
I have found sufficiently interesting to be recom- 
mended in a separate notice to your readers. There 
is not less difference of subject-matter between the 
modern events and questions treated in this volume, 
and the lofty themes and speculations in the ‘‘ Nascent 
Christianity,” than exist between the style of the 
author in these two productions—in the one, serious, 
elevated, and elaborate; in the other, light, easy, 
and conversational. Nothing, however, that proceeds 
from the pen of Dandolo (to the best of my acquaint- 
ance with his works) is altogether devoid of earnest- 
ness or depth. He enters into the arena of history 
with a spirit touched by the consciousness of a sub- 
lime object—of a high responsibility in undertaking 
to interpret the lessons bestowed on mankind through 
the providence of events, A heart that throbs to 
generous sentiments, a sensibility ever awakened by 
that which is noblest and best, a mind that “sheds a 
light on all it sees” from the inward sanctuary of 
religion and chastened feeling, are attributes that 
even a superficial acquaintance may enable us to re- 
cognise in the writings of Dandolo. But it is with 
some disappointment that one perceives how great a 
range of subjects has been attempted within the 
limited proportions of the volume before me—less than 
300 pages—where, from the Plantagenets to the 
Guelphs, from Shakspere to Congreve, from Raleigh 
to Washington, the progresses of English history, 
English literature, and American republicanism, are 
glanced at in a review all too rapid for that appre- 
ciation and fulness of details which the earlier sec- 
tions of the “ History of Thought ” lead us to expect 
from its author. Notwithstanding, every page is 
interesting, every theme presented with animation 
that conveys, if not always a perfectly just and pro- 
found, at least a vivid impression. The reader feels 
pleasantly borne along the stream of events, or 
placed on the chair of criticism to contemplate the 
revelations of national mind through letters; and in 
the issue is led to acknowledge, that if his guide 
have not shown him everything from every point of 
view, he has at least succeeded in exciting interest in 
the objects thus made to pass, phantasmagoria-like, 
before the mind’s eye. 

The volume upon “ England and America” is pre- 
faced by a long dedicatory epistle to Cardinal Wise- 
man, in which the author enters into explanations on 
the plan of his aggregate history, and the manner of 
the development of its idea in his mind—paying, at 
the same time, tributes of high admiration to the 
talents of the English Cardinal. In a note to this 
dedication he gives us a Latin brief, addressed to 
himself by the Pope (dated from the Vatican, July 
1853), where paternal commendation is bestowed on 
his zeal in behalf of religion, his erudition, and 
attachment to the Holy See, in reward of which 
Pius IX. confers on him the decoration of St. Gregory 
the Great, with the rank of knighthood. Such recog- 
nition of the claims of literary superiority, it may be 
observed, has frequently proceeded from’ the present 
Pontiff, who, if not able to exercise the munificence 
of a Leo X., has certainly evinced the disposition to 
encourage talents, in letters as in arts, with gene- 
rosity—however opposite the manifestations which a 
deplorable ecclesiastical policy has induced in regard 
to the two most exalted philosophical geniuses of 
modern Italy, Rosmini and Gioberti. The opening 
chapter takes a review of the development of the 
English constitution from the Conquest to the Peace 
of Utrecht, or rather to that period when the most 
violent oppositions of the Whig and Tory parties had 
passed into a state of comparative repose—when (in 
the author’s words) “George [., by extending to 
seven years the duration of Parliament, which had 
formerly been triennial, contributed efficaciously to 
infuse into the Britannic Government that stability of 
traditions, and maintain therein those patient ambi- 
tions, those strong and able coalitions, which the aris- 
tocratic genius loves: to oppose, and ever with fortu- 
nate success, to the blind and ephemeral impetus of 
democracy.” Much information is agreeably con- 
veyed in this chapter, and the political aspects of 
earlier ages are estimated generally with acamen— 














the ingenious method being adopted by the writer of 
bringing into relief salient points, so as to facilitate 
the appreciation of an epoch in its total importance. 
But, descending to periods more recent, the bias of 
party occasionally betrays itself in his strictures ; he 
appears in the character of an accuser, and gives 
utterance to passionate disapproval in a manner 
scarcely consistent with the philosophic calmness or 
“ even-handed justice” of the true historian. The pre- 
disposition to condemn alike everything resulting from 
Protestantism sometimes announces itself rather by 
vituperation than argument, and exaggerations are 
hazarded quite unnecessary, even for holding up to 
just abhorrence the vices of Henry VIII. and the 
“sanglante coquetterie” of Elizabeth—for instance, 
the assertion parenthetically advanced, and sufficient 
to startle whoever has read any history of England 
ever written, that in “the second half” of the six- 
teenth century one hundred thousand victims perished 
on the scaffold or at the stake in our unhappy country! 
The origin of Protestantism—and this conclusion may 
be arrived at even from the point of view decidedly 
hostile—may be apprehended more justly by reference 
to principles existing in the human mind, than to the 
polemics or the crimes of those by whose agency it 
was immediately fostered. The great drama of eccle- 
siastical history cannot be profoundly comprehended, 
if the position of deadly uncompromising hostility is 
the only one where we please to stand for contem- 
plating the action in its momentous vicissitudes, 
“Catholicism and Ireland” form the subject of 
another chapter, in which the passions of the author 
have fuller scope to declare themselves; the wrongs 
and sufferings of the sister island are eloquently, in- 
dignantly recapitulated ; but there is too much evi- 
dence of study on this subject through sources avow- 
edly hostile to the one, and unreservedly indulgent to 
the other side. No details are admitted justifying the 
conclusion that, in any degree, faults have engendered 
sorrows in the destinies of Ireland. With much 
diligent compilation from authorities, there is too 
obvious admixture of the declamatory and special 
pleading, whose periods are seasoned by figures we 
might suppose borrowed from O'Connell's speeches or 
Moore’s melodies; and Dandolo might have learnt, 
even from the testimony of the poetic advocate for 
Hibernian claims, that his countrymen were open to 
the charge— 
While your tyrants join'd in hate, 
You never join'd in love. 

The policy of Rome in sanctioning the invasion of 
Ireland is vindicated on the most enlarged theory of 
that vocation which has formed the glory of the 
Papacy, as follows :— 

* Pontific Rome, in legitimating, by her recognition, 
the Norman occupation, followed inspirations worth 
of the civilising mission confided to her by Provi- 
dence: the poetic cultus rendered to fallen nationali- 
ties misled the opinions of some, and induced them 
to calumniate the historic character of this era: thus 
it has been reproached to Pope Adrian that he ex- 
tended his hand to constitute in subjection the people 
of Ireland, who had hitherto placed their inde- 
pendence under the safeguard of their barbarism. 
But whence could have issued the magnificent unity 
for which Europe was indebted to the Pontificate, 
unless the latter had placed itself at the centre as well 
of interests as of ideas, and had, in some cases, the 
hardihood to prefer to weak and decayed individu- 
alities those races with whom were deposited the 
germs of vigour and durability ?” 

Next, in historic succession, are treated the reigns 
of the first successors of the Stuarts, down to 1788; 
and, for the limited compass (less than fifty pages) 
within which the review of this period is condensed, 
this chapter displays a lucidity and power of ex- 
pounding events by their moral and ultimate results, 
entitling the author to credit. He touches the por- 
traits of Bolingbroke, Marlborough, Harley, and 
other statesmen, with a light but masterly hand. 
The episode of the invasion by Charles Edward, in 
'45, is presented in a spirited narrative, where it is 
obvious on which side his sympathies are enlisted. 
Next follows the story of the Indo-Britannic Empire, 
with an entertaining narrative of the circumstances 
that led to its foundation, a biographic notice of the 
adventurous Clive, and, after an analysis of the con- 
stitution of the East India Company, a brief account 
of the trial of Warren Hastings, whose significance, 
as an event of English history, is thas characterised: — 

“This process is a curious monument of the man- 
ners and of the policy of England: the earnestness 
and solemnity of the accusation, the antecedents of 
the accused, the documents adduced, the deliberative 
slowness of the investigation, the indulgence of the 


| judgment pronounced—all here bears the impress of 


British originality, and, we might say also, of British 
immorality. To debates of this description, in times 
of civilisation like ours, no nation could have lent 
itself save one in which great improvised conquests 
had given fecundity to something like the invading 
ardour, the adventurous insatiability of the ancient 
Romans; a nation which, free at home, and tyrannic 
abroad, numbered few Catos in the metropolis, but 
many a Verres in the provinces ; it was necessary, in 
spite of the stupendous eloquence of the accusers, to 
absolve the despoilers and assassins of the Indies, 
because placed under protection, as proved to be their 





case, by the relentless egotism of an insular and mer- 
cantile people.” , 

The idea is happily worked out, in this volume, of 
explaining each epoch, in its intellectual aspects, by 
analysis of its literature after the review of its events. 
‘English Letters in the Days of the First Successors 
of the Stuarts ” forms an entertaining chapter, though 
not altogether unexposed to the charge of superti- 
ciality—a deficiency generally betrayed by Italian 
writers, and almost universal in Italian society, with 
regard to the manifestations of mind in our country, 
Less known, in fact, to Italy than to almost any part 
of Europe besides, is the literature of England beyond 
a certain range of modern novelists and a few classic 
poets, introduced by able translation to popularity on 
this side the Alps. Nor does Dandolo, though he has 
written well, and evidently studied carefully on this 
subject, form an exception in the highest sense satis- 
factory. Our historians and romancists he seems 
well acquainted with, and often estimates with just- 
ness, in a few sentences, neatly expressed ; but our 
poets of the age under consideration he dismisses, 
after glancing so hastily, and often inaccurately 
reporting, on their performances, that one is led to 
infer his knowledge can only have been through 
translators or second-hand sources. Milton and 
Young, almost the only English poets whose popularity 
is universal in Italy, he appreciates. Gay, Congreve, 
Dryden, Thomson, Addison, he treats with justice, 
such as mere general acquaintance with the story of 
European letters might ensure from any intelligent 
critic; but what must we say to his dismissal of Pope, 
after a few lines of cold comment and biographic 
detail, and just noticing his “ Rape of the Lock” 
and “ Eloisa” (mis-entitled “ Epistle fo Eloisa ”) as 
both “written at the age of twenty,” without one 
word of praise for the brilliant fantasy of the one, the 
impassioned soul-moving tenderness of the other 
poem. The mistake in noticing “ Rasselas as “an 
Oriental novel written in verse,” surprises one, coming 
from a writer of Dandolo’s attainments; and the 
positiveness of the statement that Shakspere was, 
like Dryden and Pope, a Catholic, might have been 
qualified, though advanced anes for the first time) 
‘on the negative argument of the highest force that 
can induce us to believe it, that in his dramas is not 
found a single word contrary to orthodoxy.” ‘The 
chapter on romancists and historians is far superior to 
that on poets. Of Richardson it is asked, “ Who 
reads now his trilogy in thirty volumes? ” (“ Pamela, 
Clarissa, and Geosdaes ”). But subsequently is ren- 
dered due praise to his character as a moralist, and to 
the sublime scenes of virtue triumphing over outrage 
in the trials of his most powerfully-delineated heroine. 
The contrast between Richardson and Fielding, 
literary and personal, is strikingly drawn ; and the 
moral value of both, as well as that of Johnson and 
Goldsmith, estimated with reference, not only to 
their several works, but to the conditions of society 
amid which they stand as witnesses and interpreters. 
Hume is severely censured for his coldness of heart, 
want of deep feeling, and pabpnate scepticism. “I 
am not satisfied (says Dandolo) with denying to 
Hume love of country, love of liberty, observance of 
truth, generosity of feeling; I deny to him also a 
literary gift of essential importance. He imitates the 
method of Voltaire (which in historic writing is ab- 
surd), by separating the life of men from the life of 
nations—placing isolated, on one side, arts, letters, 
science, commerce ; and on the other, events. He was 
spoilt by twenty years’ seas of Voltaire and Mon- 
tesquien, and repaired to France, to drink in large 
draughts from the envenomed fount of the philosophy 
of the Encyclopedists. Robertson’s “Charles V.” is 
allowed to be a work approaching the perfection of 
that species which our author designates as ‘Storia 
completa” (or complete history, namely, “ that of 
modern times subsequently to the invention of print- 
ing, which, treating of proximate events, has no need 
either of the divinations of conjectural, or the thank- 
less fatigues of erudite history.”) Above all, and 
justly, is applauded the introduction to that work, 
where “ from beginning to end reigns such a serenity 
of reason and sagacity in the distribution of parts, 
such regularity and felicity of pro ion, that the 
reader derives calmness, and rises from it with satis- 
faction.” The third in celebrity among Scottish his- 
torians, Ferguson, this author places first. “‘ The 
year (he says) in which I read the ‘ Roman Republic 
of Ferguson (now far distant), I found myself in a 
manner transported into full intercourse with Quirite 
society—among the Gracchi, the Scipios, the Marii, 
and Pompeys—so that Rome and her conquests became 
more familiar to me than the century at whose Lo 
ing I was born; the passions and intrigues of the 
Curia and Forum better known than the discussions 
contemporary with my own days in the French and 
English Chambers.” ‘The estimate formed of Gibbon 
is not over severe in regard to his faults, but too 
chary of the praise due to his great and shining 
merits. It is not unfairly pointed out to reprobation 
that the fundamental conception of his marvellous 
history is nothing else than the idea of the military 
despotism of imperial Rome as the chef-d'euvre of 
civilisation. “ Oh, it is not (he concludes, after some 
well-merited strictures on the ‘ Decline and Fall’), it 
is not in describing, as the writer has done, every 
triumph of brutal force with satisfaction, even to 
treating with derision, when he records how Constan- 
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tinople was taken by the Turks, those Christian vir- facts, rather than opinions or characters, that these 


gins who were dragged 


to the harems, and admiring | chapters are filled. 


Large use is made of Botta’s 


the great Tamerlane for building towers and bulwarks | admirable “ History of American Independence,” and 
with skulls, in default of stones—it is not in this that | the steps by which emancipation was obtained by the 


consists the dignity, the might, and utility of history, 


| United States are clearly detailed, with undeniable ap- 


but in the enthusiasm felt and communicated for the | preciation of the great principle involved in the struggle. 
sufferings, for the conflicts and triumphs, of the moral | The discoveries and early colonisations of North 


life!’ 


| America occupy an interesting chapter, where these 


An inferior section of this volume is dedicated to | particulars are given as succinctly as possible. After 
America ; and here I find less to quote in illustration of | the annals of the war of independence, the oppositions | 
the author’s sentiments, on account of its being with 








sisted in, are graphically described, illustrated by 
some striking specimens from the eloquence of 
Chatham and Pitt. Two characters are delineated in 
the final chapters—Washington and Franklin—and 
with such truthful vigour, that I might adduce these 
as among the author's happiest efforts. The noble 
simplicity and calm grandeur of the former, worthiest 


| representative of that worthy cause, are especially 


done justice to, without any exaggerations of hero- 
worship, in the brief but ably-drawn and gracefully- 


‘in the English Parliament, so fatally and blindly per- | finished portraiture of “ Giorgio Washington.” 


















POPULAR MEDICINE. 
THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 


I, New Books. 


Eutherapeia ; or, an Examination of the Principles of 


Medical Science: with Researches in the Nervous 
Sperry By Roperr Garver, Surgeon to the 
North Staffordshire Infirmary, &c. &c. pp. 282. 
Churchill. 
Tuts is a highly respectable and indeed valuable 
production. e are told, in the preface, that “ the 
author’s principal object has been to demonstrate that 
considerable reliance may be placed upon the present 
theories and practice of medicine.” It is quite clear 
that the foundation of all medical science must ever 
be the truths of anatomy and organic chemistry. 
Now the present theory and practice of medicine is 
founded on these sciences ; whereas “ in the various 
heterodox systems” (a mild term for quackeries), 
“both these sciences are totally ignored.” The con- 
tents of the volume form an elegant picture or frame- 
work of medical science as at present received by 
the profession. The author gives us first a sketch of 
anatomy, its use, progress, and present state of per- 
fection, thus laying the foundation of the structure. 
Organic chemistry and pathology follow then thera- 
peutics. We are not acquainted with any work which 
contains a more complete and condensed view of what 
is known of these sciences. For the medical student 
here is a bold outline of the map of science, on which 
he must bestow the energies of his mind—an outline 
filled in here and there with bold and original 
touches. The anatomy of the nervous system, for 
instance, is most elaborately worked out, and illus- 
trated by numerous beautiful plates and figures, 
which are none the less valuable for not being paraded 
in the title-page. For the barrister, coroner, or cler- 
gyman, or any member of the educated classes who 
is desirous to obtain an insight into the arcana of 
medicine, this is the very desideratum. There are no 
quackeries, no family receipts, no rules for diet or 
long life, no baits or traps of any kind. It is an 
elegant and clear and comprehensive sketch of modern 


medical science, in all its more important departments, | 
‘‘ written for the profession, in the first place, but also | 


with an eyeto the inquiring portion of thecommunity.” 
The volume closes with two chapters on subjects not 
necessarily, but yet incidentally and closely> con- 
nected with the principles of medical science—the one 
a sort of “‘ Bridgewater Treatise” on ‘“ The Divine 
Dispensation in Diseases,” a philosophical and scrip- 
tural essay, in which there is much excellent though 
but little original matter ; the other (the last chapter) 
contains a mild and fair examination of what the 
author politely calls “the various forms of pseudo- 
medical science,” which he trusts “has not been 


written with more acerbity than a proper zeal for | 
0 e e has, in- | 
deed, evinced quite as much forbearance as the pro- | 


the honour of the profession demands.” 


fession will approve. He first examines the claims of 
Phrenology, which he hesitates to accept as a science, 
while he does justice to the labours of Gall and 
Spurzheim. He admits that the intellectual faculties 
appear to have a “local habitation” in the anterior 
portion of the brain, but doubts the propriety of allot- 
ting particular functions to particular portions. He 
would very reasonably have preferred that the facul- 
ties of colour, time, and melody, should have been 

nearer the insertions of the optic and acoustic 
nerves than at a distance from them. He likewise 
brings anatomical and pathological objections to other 
locations of facalties, and attacks with unanswerable 
arguments what he calls the fundamental point in 
phrenology, that the cerebellum is the seat of ama- 
tiveness and philo-progenitiveness. Mr. Garner next 
brings before his readers Mesmerism, Electro-biology, 
Clairvoyance, Table-turning, &c., and disposes of these 
subjects as any sensible, well-informed person 
would. He admits that, apart from imposture and 
exaggeration, the mesmeric phenomena are curious, but 
“not more so than the well-known Protean symptoms 
of the hysteric diathesis, and of cerebral and nervous 


excitability, with which they have an apparent con- | 


nection.” Of Hydropathy the author disposes in little 
more than a page, showing that, instead of being a 
novel method of treating disease, it is more than a 


| 
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hundred years old—as De Hahn, Hancock, and Dr. 
Cyrillus, were ‘“hydropathists” a century before 
Preisnitz, and advocated the morbifugam magnum 
and dieta aquea. 


preposterous and exclu- 


vagance, and in the 
Homeopathy is 


sive pretensions of its advocates. 
because the author conceives 


we suppose) because, like other absurdities, it has 
obtained a temporary popularity with the unthinking 
multitude. 
“We are totally at a loss what to think of the 





existence of a material cause of disease in every case, 
and who asserts that hemorrhage never depends upon 
engorgement, plethora, or mechanical obstruction to 
the venous flow, but is spiritual in its nature. Only 
imagine the folly of confiding in a man who tells you 
that, when a varicose vein bursts, it is not because 
the valves do not act, and the blood accumulates until 


effected a flow of blood! Our author rebuts the charge 
so often reiterated by the Homeeopathists, that the 
regular practitioners of medicine are “ allopathists.” 
| No physician ever professed such nonsense. f 
| we adhere to no dogma—neither to the one given 
above, nor the opposite one of the Homceopaths, viz. 
‘ Like cures like ;’ we avail ourselves of various laws 
and principles. Our remedies may be vital, chemical, 
mechanical, specific, derivative, or counter-irritant— 
diverse enough, at any rate, to prove that we are less 





on which they attack us:” (p. 258.) The author goes 
on to show, by statistical tables, what has been clearly 
demonstrated by other writers, that the pretended supe- 
riority of success attending homeeopathic practice is an 
entire fraud, and is founded upon the fact that nearly 
one-half the diseases said to be cured at the homeepathic | 
establishments are of the easily or constantly curable | 
kind, such as are never admitted into the regular | 
hospitals, from their trifling nature. The deaths at | 
the North Staffordshire Infirmary are one-half per | 
cent. more than at the Vienna Homeopathic Hospital. | 
But no wonder! The latter institution had but 98 | 
cases of phthisis, the North Staffordshire 358; and 
so of other mortal diseases, of which the Vienna | 
| Hospital, in fact, contained a much smaller propor- 
| tion, as compared with the North Staffordshire Infir- | 
mary, than of phthisis. In mild cases—such as 
chicken-pox, sore-throat, head-ache, and gout—the | 
| proportion is quite as diverse on the other side: the | 
| Vienna establishment abounding with these cases, the | 
| North Staffordshire refusing admittance to them all, | 
on the ground that they could as well be cured as 
out-patients. From these facts the author very | 
rationally concludes “ that homceopathic practice is a 
| bagatelle, and that very few with serious diseases are 
| 8o weak as to trust < 
II. Eprpemics AND THE PusLic HEALTH. 
| The Quarterly Return of the Registrar-General, to 
| the 31st of December, is before us, and a very 
instructive document it is. The marriages and births 
| are below the average of the corresponding season in 
| the last four years: the deaths above it The towns 
| have experienced even a higher mortality than in 
| 1849. ‘+ Never before,” says the Registrar-General, 
| “was the demand for real sanatory measures more | 
| urgent, as eight millions of the population of the | 
| country are living in towns of some magnitude.” He | 
further adds, that 61,000 of the deaths in England 
| during the year 1854 are referable to the imperfect 
operation of the sanatory orginisation of our towns. 
| And the same cause, exaggerated, certainly, by the 
| absence of the comforts and necessaries that are 
| supplied at home, has led to the deplorable destruction 
of life in the Crimea, where there is no registration 
of deaths or their causes. The deaths in an average 
year among 54,000 men in the town and country 
population of England, at the same ages as the men in 
the army, is 486, or nearly 41 monthly ; add to these 
the comparatively few who have fallen in battle and 
died of their wounds, and you have the number to | 
which the deaths in the Crimea, monthly, ought to 





In fact, all the novelty of mo- | 
dern hydropathy consists in its abuse and extra- | 


thought worthy of a more lengthy notice, not | 
it entitled to the | 
slightest regard as a method of treatment, but (as | 


Of Hahnemann himself the writer says, | 


character of the author.” Mr. Garner appears, indeed, | 
at a loss to reason with an author who denies the | 


the coats of the vessel at length yield to the force of | 
the circulation—but because a “ spiritual cause” has | 


“Tn fact, | 


systemists than the Homeeopaths themselves—a point | 












have been restricted, if proper regulations had been 
made for the preservation of life and health ; whereas, 
in fact, insteac of this, several thousands of lives 


per month have been sacrificed. The Registrar- 
General truly says: “ The art of preserving life has, 
since the Peninsular campaigns, made as much pro- 
gress as the manufacture of arms: and, if skilfully 
applied, our army will never again endure the mor- 
tality from disease, that so much impaired its effici- 
ency once in the Peninsula, and again, after the lapse 
of more than forty years, in the Crimea: ”—a severer 
comment this, on the management of the war, than 
any writer in the Times could have framed, or any 
parliamentary orator fulminated ! 

The Medical Staff in the East.—Every incident con- 
nected with the medical department of the army is 
full of mysterious disclosures of mismanagement and 
injustice. The charge laid against Dr. Lawson by 
the Commander-in-Chief, of apathy and indifference 
towards the sick and wounded on board the Avon 
transport, has met with a curious comment since we 
ventured to express our doubts of the justice of that 
most severe censure. What would our readers have 
expected to be the result, personally, as regards the 
medical officer so severely censured in General Orders? 
Certainly one would not have anticipated that one 
who had exhibited such heartless indifference to 
human sufferings would have been entrusted, for 
the future, in any high or important office connected 
with the management of the sick or wounded. But 
what is the fact? The very next thing we hear of 
this inhuman Dr. Lawson is, that he is appointed to 
the superintendence of the great hospital at Scutari ! 
Mr. Bentinck inquires in the House of Commons, 
‘ How is this?” Mr. Sidney Herbert replies officially 
to the question. He does not deny the fact: the very 
man who had been so severely censured by Lord 
Raglan was afterwards allowed to have the entire 
charge of the hospital at Scutari. True, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert said that “the Secretary at War had every 
reason to believe” that Dr. Lawson’s occupancy of 
this post was temporary only; but the fact was ad- 
mitted. How, then, is this fact to be explained? 
A writer in the Times says that “ about Dr. Law- 
son’s deserts there appeared no room to doubt.” 
How, then, will he explain the strange occurrence ? 
Was Dr. Lawson appointed to such an office in spite 
of Lord Raglan? Or was he placed there because he 
had given evidence of his indifference to the ‘‘ heart- 
rending” sufferings of the sick and wounded? Let 


| us at least, in the absence of further evidence, put 


the most charitable construction on this strange 


| storv; let us suppose Dr. Lawson to have been un- 


justly accused, to have been made the scapegoat to 


| bear the accumulated sins and neglects of his supe- 


riors; and let us suppose that, by a qualm of con- 
science (or a fear of censure), certain authorities were 
afterwards induced to make the best amends in their 
power to a much-injured man. If Dr. Lawson really 


| deserved blame, the censure passed under General 


Orders is still inexplicable. If the fidelity and zeal, 
and attention and kindness, and skill and endurance, 
of the medical staff in general is not thought by Lord 
Raglan to be worthy of reward, or even of mention 
in his Lordship’s dispatches, why should apathy and 
indifference meet with rebuke? There is a pai able 
inconsistency here. We know nothing of Dr. Law- 
son; but we say, Do not condemn him till the truth 


| is known; for the value both of the praise and the cen- 


sure of the Commander-in-Chief is just now quite as 
much on trial before the bar of public opinion as is 
the conduct of Dr. Lawson. 

The East India Company's Medical Appointments.— 
The Report of the Examiners (Messrs. Busk, Hooker, 
Paget, and Parkes), appointed by the East India 
Board to examine candidates for the medical service 
of the Company, has been printed by order of the 
House of Commons. It appears that the examina- 
tion (unlike that at the College of Surgeons, which 
has sometimes oceupied half an hour, sometimes only 
twenty minutes) occupied four days (from the 8th to 
the 1ith of January inclusive); that it consisted of 
questions to be answered in writing, which occupied 
the 8th and 9th, oral examinations which occupied 
the 10th, and the remaining time was occupied in 
testing the candidates by operations on the dead 
body, and by pronouncing upon and prescribing for 
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certain patients with medical and surgical complaints, 
who were selected for that purpose. Out of twenty- 
eight gentlemen who presented themselves for exami- 
nation, twenty-two were deemed worthy of appoint- 
ments. It is said that fifty other appointments will 
be for disposal in July. The mode in which that 
examination will be condacted is not at present 
known. But it will probably be more comprehensive 
than the one above described, which embraced medi- 
cine, anatomy, surgery, physiology, and natural 
history. Botany and obstetrics, chemistry and zoo- 
logy, will probably be added. The examination 
appears to have been fairly conducted, and reasonably | 
severe. 

The Physiological branch of the Medical Society of 
London promises to become the medium of very im- | 
portant communications. Among other papers of | 
interest we call special attention to one recently read | 
by Dr. Thudichum on the Cause of the Emptiness of the | 
Arteries after Death, which is published in extenso | 
in the Association Medical Journal of the 9th February. | 
The very generally empty condition of the arteries | 
after death attracted the attention of the ancient | 
anatomists who consequently supposed that these | 
vessels contained nothing but air during life, and 
hence called them arteries, from deryo« (arteria), 
an air-vessel. Our immortal countryman Harvey | 
dissipated this illusion, and proved that they were the 
channels through which blood was distributed from | 
the heart to every part of the body: but how to 
account for their being found empty after death re- 
mained a difficulty, which not only constituted an 
insuperable objection to Harvey's theory in the minds 
of his opponents, but, as it appears, led that great | 
anatomist himself to adopt theories concerning the | 
propulsive motion of the blood, inconsistent with 
modern observations. Harvey attributed the momen- 
tum of the whole mass of blood to the contractile | 
power of the heart alone. His followers saw that | 
this power, though it might empty the heart, could 
not possibly empty the arteries; and they therefore | 
adopted the theory that the arteries were emptied by 
some contractile power of their own. Dr. Thudichum 
shows, however, that (1) there is no proof of this, as 
the arteries have never been seen to contract, except 
partially under local stimuli; and (2) that it is in | 
many cases physically impossible, as for instance 
(anatomically) in the case of the vertebral arteries and 
others which are closely glued to a bony ring, and (pa- 
thologically) when the arteries are ossified during life ; 
and that, as the circulation is actually carried on in 
spite of these impediments to arterial contraction, 
there must be some other cause for the transmission 
of the blood from the arterial channel through the 
capillaries, to be returned through the veins to the 
heart. This propulsive power Dr. Thudichum con- 
ceives to be not a vis a tergo, but by “a vital attrac- 
tive force inherent in the capillary blood-vessels.” 
Here Dr. Thudichum leaves the subject for the pre- 
sent, proposing to pursue it at a future opportunity. 
The arguments adduced by this young and zealous 
physiologist appeared to us unobjectionable; but the 
investing any portion of the animal structure with a 
new power or function is so important a step in 
science, that we wait with interest for its further 
development. It is remarkable that chemistry and 
mechanical philosophy are both equally at fault in 
explaining many normal changes in the human 
frame; and we appear to be on the eve of discovering 
something of the nature and workings of that myste- 
rious vis vite which not only presides over, but, as it 
now appears, does its own peculiar work in, the living 
economy—work here chemical, there electrical or mag- 
netic, here mechanical, and everywhere essential to 
the actions of life. To what extent these discoveries 
may ultimately affect the principles and practice of 
medicine we cannot divine, but the subject is worthy 
of the universal attention of the profession. su 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tue collection of works of British Artists now open | 
for view at the gallery of the British Institution is 


not one to awaken much enthusiasm or rapture. 
There is little that we do not seem to have seen a 
hundred times before, possibly better treated by the 
same hands. Mr. Inskipp very appropriately entitles 
his brown young lady (76) an old acquaintance. We 
have, indeed, seen her rather too often. We shall 
soon be as weary of Mariana as she was of herself, 
particularly if she comes out in such characters as the | 
lady of that name (68), whose only occupation seems 
to be “to make night hideous.” 
Mr. H. C. Selous has the courage to risk an inci- 
dent from Gil Blas, and on the whole has come out of 
it pretty well. The Licentiate Sedillo, as all school- 
girls know, very nearly coughed himself to death on 
hearing Gil Blas’s account of the way in which he 
had been swindled. The poor old gentleman, as Mr. | 
Selous presents him, is indeed in a terrible state; and 
the artist has taken a horrid delight in aggravating 
his case to the utmost. The figure of Gil Blas is | 
weak, and the pretty-looking housekeeper is hardly a 
veritable portrait of Gil Blas’s Madame Jacinte. That | 
veracious historian does, indeed, tell us that the lady | 
succeeded wonderfully, by certain judicious means, in 


| is a very lovely incarnation of devotional feeling and 


preserving the freshnesss of her looks; bat he by no 
means paints her as a young and blooming damsel. 
However, taking her as Mr. Selous has chosen to 
paint her, we have no fault to find, and only envy the 
old canon the possession of such a treasure. 

Mr. Sant gives us, in No. 63, a repetition of the 
effect of blue and purple drapery, which he has fre- 
quently tried successfully. In this case there is a 
little affectation and awkwardness in the way in 
which the drapery, whatever garment it may be in- 
tended to represent, is thrown over the lady’s arm. 
It seems placed there simply for the purpose of being 
painted. But, this objection apart, his picture 


several landscapes in the manner that reminds ws of 
his water-colour paintings-a broad expanse of 
Downs (148); and a glowing View in Tilgate Forest 
271). “Birk Crag, near Harrogate,” by G. C. 
tanfield, is, to our taste, a very charming piece of 
landseape; having something of the character of a 
“composition,” though we doubt not that it is a 
veritable transcript of realities. Among the smaller 
pieces, we may point attention to F. W. Keyl’s 
capital representations of animals, of which there are 
several examples ; the exquisite interiors of A. Provis; 
and a charming study of a Hedge-bank in May, with 
portraits of a couple of sheep browsing on the herbage, 
by W. J. Webbe. Of this artist we expect to hear 
more, judging from the power displayed in this re- 





saintliness, not of the antique and ascetic, but of the 
quite soft and modern type. 

“St. Agnes,” by Mr. W. Gale, is, on the other hand, 
intended to represent a saint of medieval character ; 
but, to our thinking, she belongs no more to the four- 
teenth century than to the nineteenth. It were well 
to leave such attempts to recall the sentiments and | 
ideas of bygone generations, and to look out into the 
world around for living character. The days of the 
St. Margarets and St. Katherines are gone by. They | 


| are no longer the world’s true heroines. Such, indeed, | Knoc 
| they once were, and their tales were familiar in the | stirred to its inmost depths by “cursed knocker 


mouths of men as household words. They have | 
passed away like the gods of Greece, and attempts 
at revival must necessarily be of the galvanic kind. 
Such is Mr. Burchett’s elaborate picture of the 
“Death of St. Oswald, Archbishop of York, anno 992.” 
If a subject be chosen for representation taken from 
a remote age or country, in order to make it | 
generally interesting there must be some touch of | 
universal nature—some feature must be brought out | 
common to men of all ages, and not peculiarly be- | 
longing to a particular state of society. Here we | 
have an Anglo-Saxon prelate, exhausted with ascetic | 
privation, dying of inanition while engaged in wash. | 
ing the feet of the poor—a ceremony which he per- | 
formed every day. The self-devotion and pious | 
labours of a Miss Nightingale in the Scutari hospital | 


| 


are, indeed, quite a different affair, and might form | 
a fine subject for an earnest painter, desirous of illus- 
trating in the vividest way the Christian grace of 
charity. But this feet-washing business has long 
been seen not to be the legitimate function of arch- | 
bishops. The spirit of the transaction is accordingly 
but weakly reflected in Mr. Burchett’s work, although 
he has taken infinite pains to give it the appearance 
of reality. The poor men who have been operated 
upon have all the air of arrant impostors; and the 
thing looks like a tableau got up for effect. Mr. 
W. Gale’s “Incursion of the Danes, with Anglo- 
Saxon women watching the conflict,” is more suc- 
cessful; but there is a certain woodenness in his 
figures which mars the goodness of the design. 
The rock on which the women sit seems laboriously 
studied, but is more like a piece of paste-board 
rockery than real stone. 
mion,” by Mr. J. G. Naish, is a variation of Frost’s 
“ Sabrina and Water Nymphs,” known to Art Union 
subscribers. There are some pretty faces and figures 
among the nymphs who carry the entranced shep- 
herd down among the corals and sea-weeds. But 
the affair is not of a nature to excite much interest 
—the truth being that the painter has simply chosen 
it as an excuse for painting so many beautiful forms. 
Mr. T. M. Joy’s “ Interview between Queen Eliza- 
beth and the Countess of Nottingham” fails to con- 
vey any idea of the frightful scene. Where is the 


fury of the enraged Queen, whois said to haveshaken | 


the dying countess violently, giving utterance to the 
expression of undying hatred? The picture gives us 
nothing of this; the Queen, in fact, seems afraid of 
disturbing the arrangement of her toilette, which has 
been carefully attended to. ‘The Doubtful Recog- 
nition,” by T. F. Dicksee, is natural and true; it 
represents a young mother and her child, ‘ Papa” 


| probably somewhere in view. Mr. Hemsley’s “ Ex- 
| pectation,” 
| trap, is clever; but we have seen more racy produc- 
| tions of his pencil. 


a group of children looking into a bird- 


Turning to the landscapes, we find, not indeed 
much novelty, but several meritorious specimens of 
the usual kind. There is Sidney Percy, with his 
Welsh mountain and lake, for which he has taken 
a patent. W. Linton has “An old Tower near the 


| Welsh Coast,” bathed in rich mellow sunlights. The | 
| effect, we take it, is borrowed from Italy, though here 


transferred to Wales. 

C. Branwhite purveys a Winter Scene; nor do we 
recollect to have seen a better one from his hand. 
G. E. Hering bas a large view of the Church and 
Convent of the Madonna del Sasso, at the head of 
Lago Maggiore. W. P. Ferguson’s “Stackyard in 
Kent” is painted with great care and accurate percep- 
tion of detail. It is placed too high to be seen, which 
we the more regret, as we have reason, from former 
specimens, to think highly of the artist’s powers of 
observation. An English Autumn Afternoon at 
Hampstead, by Ford Maddox Brown is placed 
in a still more untoward position, at the very top of 
the room, indeed, where no mortal can see it. In 
this and some other instances, we think the gentle- 
men intrusted with the hanging have shown little 


judgment; and, indeed, we hear that a general feel- | 
ing of dissatisfaction prevails on this head — not | 


among the sufferers alone. Copley Fielding has 


| been on view in Cornhill. 
lof one of the great events of the century.——One 


“The Swoon of Endy- | 


markable little study. ‘A Study of a Boy’s Head” 


| (504), by Alfred Corbould, is a good imitation of an 


elder style of painting. Mr. D. Wingfield’s 


| ‘ Painter’s Study,” a bit of plain reality, is more satis- 
| factory than his fanciful groups of beaux and belles 


who in trim gardens take their pleasure, by which 
class of subjects we are principally acquainted with 
him. We must not omit a humorous trifle by our 
ancient joker, George Crnickshank. He calls it “ The 
Runaway Knock.” A respecta»le family has been 
plyed by villain's hand.” A pack of parlour curs, 
dropsical and short-winded as the old butler himself, 
rush out to the chase with impotent clamour. The 
offender is no longer to be seen. The old butler is 
the mere prey of conflicting emotions of indignation, 
bewilderment, imbecility. It is what Carlyle would 
call “ a wholly confused business.” 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Mr. Thomas Uwins, keeper of the National Gal- 
lery, was lately seized with an illness which for some 
days threatened his life. A favourable change has 
since taken place, however, and hopes are entertained 
of his recovery. —— Mr. Selous’s picture of the 


| Inauguration of the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park has 


It is an interesting record 


hundred and sixteen plans have been sent in for the 
new Sheffield School of Art. That of Messrs. Wight- 
man, Hadfield, and Goldie, of Sheftield, received the 
premium of 50/——Mr. Mayall has invented a pro- 
cess by which he can reproduce, on a large scale, any 
| likeness that may have been secured by the daguer- 
reotype process, thus doing away with the deathly 
hue and unpleasant reflection of the original plate. The 
features present, in the copy, all the accuracy of 
detail belonging to the daguerreotype ; but the metal- 
lic surface and the melancholy tint of the shifting 
shadow are no longer there. A beautiful collection 
of works in gold, silver, bronze and iron, medals, 
gems, lacquered work, niello and filagree, decorated 
arms, pottery, enamel, stained and cut glass, carvings, 
&e., has been on view at Gore House; together with 
several contributions from Her Majesty, Earl Gran- 
ville, and other patrons of art. This collection is to 
be sent round to the provinces by the managers ol 
Marlborough House, beginning with Birmingham, 
where rooms are provided.—— The new number 
of the Art-Journal opens with an article on 
Design as applied to Ladies’ Work, which may 
have the effect of making some of our fair 
friends think—over their wool. The writer gives 
some account of the new-old accomplishment Poticho- 
manie with which beauc as well as belles are 
“stickying” their hands. Flowers, scrolls, and 
figures cut out of paper or linen are gummed on the 
face, and placed on the inside of thin glass vases. 
When the figures are dry, a coat of varnish is applied; 
then a coat of oil paint; and ultimately another coat 
of varnish. ‘The effect, where the pattern is well 
arranged, is good, and the glazed surface of the vase 
with the opaque colour within forms a good imitation 
| of china.” “ Unluckily, however,” says the Builder, 
the pattern is not always well arranged, nor are the 
colours well chosen: in facet, more than half the 
specimens we have seen are simply abominable, and 
if there were public inspectors for the prevention of 
outrages on the taste of her Majesty's subjects (which 
ought to be protected as well as the person), would 
certainly be broken.” 

On the demand of the Mayor of Valenciennes, sup- 
ported by M. Nieuwerkerke, Director of the Imperial 
Museums, the French Government—as we read in the 
Paris papers—has just accorded to the town of 
Valenciennes a fine block of marble for the statue of 
Froissart. M. Lemaire, who has been charged with 
this statue, has been ordered by the Government to 
make a second, which is intended to decorate the 
external part of the Louvre. 














MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 

| Mustc has certainly not been in the ascendant during 
the late severe weather. The Sacred Harmonic 
Society, however, in its career, gave a concert on Feb. 
2nd, when the “ Creation” was performed, to which 
all due credit was done, both by band and chorus, 


| according to conventional rules. “One of the causes of 
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want of improvement in style is a too rigid adherence 
to prescription. We are apt to overrate the past 
and, in so doing, put a stop to progress. Thus it is 
that the choruses, though well performed as to time, 
and with some occasional effect of light and shade, 
give the prevailing impression of coarseness; they are 


drilled too much in the see-saw nid-nodding manner, | 


which may produce correctness, but which wants re- 
finement. The principal vocalists were Miss Birch, 
Messrs. Sims Reeves and Weiss. We may consider 





these among the best examples this country can af- 
ford. Yet Miss Birch’s efforts are merely those of 
yocalisation, and not singing in the strict sense, where 
words have to be expressed. Mr. Sims Reeves con- 
tents himself with strong contrasts—the mountain 
and valley of rude nature—not the gentle undulation, 
whose beauty is enhanced by cultivation. Mr. Weiss | 
is most praiseworthy in his endeavours, and with 
less effort, would produce better effect. In all the 
programmes of this any we are unceasingly re- 
minded of the fact that the band includes sixteen 
double basses. They are either the right number, or 
not—the last most probable—the dilemma is at once 
indicated by the announcement. And as for the 
organ, which is also prominently put forward, we 
could well dispense with this superfluity, for, with 
the 700 performers, including the sixteen double 
basses, and the “ large and powerful” instrument, the 
impression unfortunately is that the music too often 
degenerates into mere noise. | 

“the Amateur Society began their season on Monday | 
evening, Feb. 5th. The existence of such a society is a | 
proof of the high state of cultivation of the art in this 
country. This is the ninth season, and we must 
confess that the principle of amateur performance has 
been to a great extent carried out. At first, nearly 
one half were professional players; now, out of 
seventy-eight, the number of which the erchestra 
consists, sixty are amateurs, the only instruments 
altogether confided to the profession being the | 
bassoons and trombones. There are also four piano- 
forte players belonging to the Society ; and, to crown 
the amateur element, on this occasion the batén was 
in the hands of Mr. Henry Leslie, already distin- | 
guished as a composer, not only of many charming 
yocal and instrumental pieces, but who last year | 
made his début at St. Martin’s Hall on a grander | 
scale, producing an oratorio, ‘“ Immanuel,” which | 
at once stamped him as one of the most promising of | 
our native composers. ‘The programme consisted of | 
the overture to Der Freischutz, part songs by Men- j 
delssohn and Reisseger, Mendelssohn’s Symphony in 
A major, Mozart’s Concerto in D minor for piano. | 
Part songs by Lachner and Tollner, and Auber's | 
overture to ‘Les Diamans de la’ Couronne.” The | 
part songs were sung by the Deutscher Manner-Chor. 
Weber's overture was well played, and with good 
effect ; and the accompaniment to the piano Concerto | 
was rendered with such precision, and with that light | 
and shade which would have done credit even to a | 
professional orchestra. The pianiste, Miss Poland, 
gave proof of considerable musical talent, and was 
warmly applauded. Mendelssohn’s Symphony was a 
pointfaimed at rather than gained. We have no doubt, | 
however, but that this society will, ere long, achieve | 
a high musica] position. 

Messrs. Gray and Davison, the organ- builders, have | 
just completed an organ for Magdalen College-chapel, | 
Oxford; and two performances were given on it on 
Thursday and Friday, the 8th and 9th inst., for the | 
purpose of exhibiting its powers, on the first occasion | 
by Mr. George Cooper, and on the following evening 
by Mr. Samuel Noble. The organis not of very large | 
dimensions, the space intended for it being limited ; 
but every effort has been made to combine in this 
instrument “all the variety of effect and ascertained 
excellence in novelty.” There are four complete 
manuals from C C to F in alt., with swell throughout; 
and there are nine couplers. The principal feature of 
the instrument is clearness : all the stops are made to 
speak distinctly. The quality of tone is even through- 
out, the reed stops not being predominantly harsh 
either in the softer passages or with the full power 
displayed. In the solo organ there are two stops—the 
flute harmonique and the tromba, both fine-toned and 
powerful, the latter in particular, being full without 
being coarse. There is also a tremolo action, which 
produces a good effect when introduced with judgment. 
The exterior is handsome, the ornamental pipes form- 
ing part of the instrument. The choir-organ is in 
front, being intended to be placed on the screen. The 
selections were miscellaneous, comprising not only the 
works of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven, but also some from the popular writers of the 
day. Both performances gave great satisfaction, the 
rooms being filled on both occasions, notwithstanding 
the severity of the weather. 

In our last we announced that Signor Costa had 
Tetired from the conductorship of the Philharmonic | 
Concerts, after much gestation on the part of the | 
directors. It is rumoured that a resolution has been | 
passed that no resident professor was to be appointed. 
Jne of the members was then dispatched to the Con- 
nent to secure the services of Herr Wagner. We 
have no wish to impugn his ability, as at present he 
stands in the category of a “ great unknown;” but | 
why such a restriction should have been made is | 
mexplicable. With all due deference to Herr Wagner, 
there are ‘many professors whose claims are already 





| combinations and 


| could hardly have received more attention.” 


| which was crowded to suffocation. 


known and understood ; and we should have thought 
that a selection might have been made without casting 
a slur upon a whole body at one fell swoop. 


MR. WILLIAMS’S CONCERT. 
Mr. P. J. WittraMs’s first evening concert was given 





on Friday, the 2nd, at the Marylebone Institution. | 


The artists were Misses Eyles, Susan Cole, Mrs. G. 


| A. Cooper, Mrs. Alfred Gilbert, Messrs. G. A. Cooper, 


W. H. Cummins, and T. W. Butler. The perform- 
ances appeared to afford entire satisfaction to a 
numerous audience. Mr, Williams's fine bass voice 
told well in the glees. 








NEW MUSIC. 
1. Landahl’s Partant pour la Syrie, arranged as a 
Pianoforte Duet. London: Chappell. 
2. The Soldier's Prayer, composed for the Pianoforte. 
By Atspert LAnpDAHL. London: Chappell. 
8. The Soldier's Adieu. For the Pianoforte. By 
AvBERT LANDAHL. London: Chappell. 


The war has brought forth no more appropriate | 


compositions than these of Mr. Landahl’s. The Piano- 
forte Duet, Partant pour la Syrie, is full of pleasing 
harmonious effects; and the 
*“* Prayer,” and the “ Adieu,” are sweetly plaintive. 
All have an unmistakeable language —that tells of 
war, its suffering and its glory. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


Mr. C. Kran has renewed his lease of the Princess’s 
Theatre for a term of some years;—and Mr. Gye 





| intends to decorate anew Covent Garden Theatre before 


the commencement of his Opera season. M. Victor 
Luzarche, an eminent antiquary, has just published a 
drama of the twelfth century in Anglo-Norman, lately 
discovered among the manuscripts in the public 
library at Tours, and said to be the earliest known 





| play written in any French dialect.——Miss Catherine 


Hayes reaped a rich harvest in Sydney ere she left 
that city for Melbourne—some 7000/. from nine con- 
certs, besides presents of plate and jewels. Her visit 
was one continued triumph—the “ Queen of England 
Music 
evidently hath very powerful charms at the Anti- 
podes.——We learn from the Presse that Rachel has 
resolved finally to quit the stage. Her remaining 
performances in Paris are already numbered. From 
March to August she will take the repose necessary to 
enable her to accomplish the voyage to the United 
States, where she is engaged to perform for about 
nine months. After that engagement is terminated, 
she will retire into private life. The Nativity, a 
short oratorio from the pen of Mrs. Bartholomew 
(formerly Miss Mounsey), was produced on Wednes- 
day week, at St. Martin’s Hall. The principal yo- 
calists were Mrs. Enderson, Miss Huddart, Mr. Ailen, 
Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Weiss, who laboured to 
do the music justice, and place it fairly before the 
public. The applause at the close of the oratorio was 
considerable, and Mrs. Bartholomew was led into the 
orchestra by Mr. Hullah to receive the compliments 
which few were disposed to withhold.—— Accounts 
from Hamburg of the 30th Jan. mention the arrival 
of Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, who with her husband 
gave a concert the night before at the Apollo Saloon. 
A marked dif- 
ference in her voice was, however, perceptible between 





now and those palmy days when she earned for her- | 


self the flattering epithet of “‘ the Swedish Nightin- 
gale.” She intended giving two more concerts, one of 
which, it was understood, was to be for the benefit of 
the poor families who suffered such losses from the 
memorable inundations on New-Year’s Day. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Lercu Hunt is about to give the lovers of poetry 
something they have long desired—viz., a collection 
of his best narrative poems. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and Robert Browning are both preparing 
new poems for this year. Mrs. Browning's is a narra- 
tive poem.—Miss Jewsbury has a novel ready for 
publication.——A volume of Selections from the 
Writings of Thomas Carlyle, is announced to be 
edited by one who will do his work with taste and 
discrimination.——A literary discovery of some in- 
terest has lately been made. It comprises above a 
hundred letters of James Boswell, principally ad- 
dressed to his friend the Rev. William Templer, 
rector of St. Gluvias, in Cornwall, whose name is 
mentioned three or four times in the life of Johnson. 





They were rescued some years ago from the hands of | 


a shopkeeper in France, with a mass of other corres- 
pondence of less importance, addressed to this Mr. 
Templer, but have not been thoroughly examined 
until lately. Preparations are now being made for 
their publication——The family of Marshal St. 
Arnaud is about to publish a we Ms of his private 
letters. ‘This collection, certain to be interesting, in- 
dependent of its literary merits, will commence with 
La Vendée, and terminate with the war in the Crimea. 
——The Moniteur, the official organ of the French 


Government, is publishing a translation of Dickens’s | 
The prize | 
of 51. offered by Samuel Gurney, jun., Esq., of Car- ! 





“Martin Chuzzlewit ” in its fewilleton. 


| creditors. 


| land and Belgium was ratified. 


| third. 


| arrangements will be published at an early date. 


shalton, for the best essay on tobacco smoking, has 
been awarded to Mr. Thomas Neatby, of Barnsley. 
— We (Nonconformist) have been requested by M. 
| Joseph Szeredz, to lay before our readers the follow- 
| ing facts—which, after due investigation, we willingly 
consent to do:—He is a Hungarian exile. Formerly 
in the civil service, and resident at Vienna, he was 
active in those movements in the Austrian capital 
| which procured for the empire a brief interval of con- 
| stitutional liberty ; and, at the beginning of the war 
of independence, presented himself to Kossuth, and 
took a commission in the national service. He has 
| written a ‘History of Hungary,’ throwing peculiar 
| light upon her relations with Austria and Turkey. 
| It has been translated by a highly competent English 
gentleman, and Lord Dudley Stuart warmly inte- 
rested himself in its publication. Preferring the risk 
| of publication by subscription to the little or nothing 
to be got from the booksellers, he has solicited aid, 
and found considerable success. An eminent paper- 
maker—also an M.P.—has furnished him with 
material at less than cost price. Only twenty-five 
pounds more are wanted to pay the printer. That 
number of subscribers to the work—which will be 
published in two handsome volumes, price 21s.—will 
enable him to carry it through the press. From the 
specimen sheets we have seen, the work appears quite 
to justify the good opinion expressed of it by the late 
| lamented Cassimir Battyani, who wrote to the author 
| from Paris:—‘‘ They (the MSS.) contain a great many 
new and striking facts,—some very interesting docu- 
ments, which, I suppose, have not yet been published, 
and are unknown in England; and they are written 
in a spirit of patriotical feeling, a regard of truth, and 
occasionally such a glowing phantasy, as are, I do 
not doubt, qualified to attract the attention of the 
public; and will set before it a most instructive and 
entertaining work, calculated to confirm and rejoice the 
Jriends of Hungary.” M. Szeredz resides at No. |, 
Hampstead-street, Fitzroy-square. 

The Leader states that Miss Martineau is so dan- 
gerously ill as to leave no hopes for her recovery. 
“ Her disease is enlargement of the heart; the end 
may come at any moment.”——The well-known anti- 
quarian and linguist, Professor Lepsius, at the insti- 
gation of the Chevalier Bunsen, has completed an 
alphabet containing the sounds and letters of all the 
languages in the world. A third dividend under 
the late Mr. W. Pickering’s estate is now in the course 








| of payment, making 15s. in the pound on the debts 


proved; and when the remainder of the modern 
stock, copyrights, &e., is sold, it is supposed there 
will be sufficient to satisfy the claims of all the 
A collection of letters by the celebrated 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montague (doubtless bought with a 
view to publication), as well as others from persons 
of eminence, found amongst the papers of the late 
Mr. Pickering, will be shortly offered for sale. 





| The committee appointed to carry into effect the 


intention of erecting a monument to the late Francois 
Arago has decided that the amount already subscribed 
(18,778f. 25c.), together with some other sums which 
have not yet been received, will be sufficient for the 
purpose intended. The execution of the monument 
has been entrusted to M. David of Angers. The 
following plan has been adopted:—“ On a sarco- 
phagus of very simple form, ornamented with crowns 
of laurel intended to enclose the titles of the principal 
works of Arago, will be placed his statue cast in 
bronze. This statue, which will be in a recumbent 
posture, will be covered with a shroud ; the head will 
be inclined, and a pen, which has fallen from the 
dying hand, will appear as if wandering over the 
celestial globe.” The monument will, it is expected, 
be finished by June next. 

Last week the literary convention between Eng- 
; The workmen 
employed in digging for the enlargement of a sewer 
in the road from Walcot church, extending up 
Guinea-lane, the track of the old Roman road known 
by the name of “ Via Julia,” have discovered a few 
Roman remains. They consist of a coin of Com- 
modus, a fine specimen of the first brass; a — 
of a broken flute tile; the rim of a vessel of blackish 
brown colour; and several pieces of Samian pottery 
of various patterns ——The Marylebone Free Library 
has issued a report, from which we glean that the 





| library contains about 4000 volumes; that the num- 


ber of visitors last year was 33,466; and the number 
of books issued — besides reviews, magazines, and 
serials—was $4,517. Mr. Dickens has had the largest 
class of readers, Scott the second, and Mr. Lever the 
The Society of Arts has formed a com- 
mittee to organise a grand expedition of artisans to 
the Paris Exhibition in the summer. The excur- 
sionists are to be supplied with lodgings, guides, in- 
terpreters, and every accommodation. The terms and 








The Journal de St. Petersburgh announces that the 
Czar has given 25,000 roubles to the officers of the 
Black Sea fleet, to repair the damage caused by the 
explosion of a bomb in the library of the fleet at 


| Sebastopol.—An old French savant has been taken 


in by a seller of curiosities, who sold him a sham 
Assyrian obelisk for 5000 francs. It appeared that 
the stone came from a quarry near Paris, and the 
savant’s own work on Assyrian antiquities had beer 
consulted for the requisite number of hieroglyphics. 
We find the following in Galignani’s Messenger : 
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—‘“ The Minister of State has caused a three-masted 
vessel, the Manuel of Bordeaux, to be hired to bring 
to France the objects discovered by M. Victor Place, 
Consul at Mossul, in his excavations at Nineveh, and 
she has just sailed from Nantes for the Persian Gulf. 
Among the objects she will bring back is one of the 
monumental gates of the city, four gigantic bulls, 
several basso-relievos, a great number of utenails of 
earthenware, copper and iron, and a number of statues 
of greater antiquity than any yet discovered. It is 
expected that the Manuel will have returned to France 
in sufficient time to enable her precious cargo to be 
deposited in the Assyrian Museum of the Louvre 
before the opening of the Exhibition.” 

The Council of the Society of Arts has issued an 
addition to the General Premium List published 
during the recess, from which it appears that the 
Society’s medal is offered for a school microscope, to 
be sold to the public at a price not exceeding 10s. 6d., 
and also for a teacher's or student’s microscope, at a 
price not exceeding 3/. 3s——The Atheneum says: 
** An additional gleam of light has been cast over the 
probable fate of the Franklin Expedition by an Es- 
quimaux, named Mastitukwin, who accompanied Dr. 
Rae’s party, and who has been for many years a 
member of the Wesleyan congregation at Rossville, 
in Hudson’s Bay. Dr. Rae has always considered 
this native highly efficient and trustworthy. On his 
return to Rossville, the Esquimaux stated, that ‘ he 
wintered with his party in a snow house, where they 
had six weeks’ constant night. In March last remad 
they started, on the ice, to the north, and were thirty- 
seven days on their northern journey. They were 
100 miles beyond the region inhabited by the Esqui- 
maux, but they still found the tracks of the musk 
ox. Sir John Franklin and his party are dead; but, 
perhaps, one or two of the men may still be alive, 
and amongst the Esquimaux., Sir John’s watch, all 
in pieces, with his silver spoons, knives and forks, 
were found. The ship was a great godsend to these 
people; and they now all have good sledges, spears, 
canoes, &c., of oak wood. Dr. Rae and his party did 
not see any of the remains of Sir John and his party ; 
but the Esquimaux informed him that Sir John was 
found dead, with his blanket over him and his gun 
by his side. The probability is, that it is not more 
than two or three years since the party perished by 
hunger.’ Such are the words of Mastitukwin’s nar- 
rative, as detailed to the Rev. T. Hurlburt, of Ross- 
ville Mission, Hudson’s Bay. They are entitled to 
credence, because the narrator is a native of the 
country, acquainted with the language, and could 
have no object in making a false statement. The 
various implements made of oak, which were seen in 
the Esquimaux encampment, prove that they must 
have had access to at least one of the ships of the 
missing Expedition.” 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


ADELPHI.—Janet Pride: a Melodrama in five acts, by 
Mr. Bourcicault.—7'he Unknown and the Bayadere : 
an Operatic Ballet. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

iv an Adelphi drama be really an admirable and com- 

mendable thing, Janet Pride is eminently so; for it 

certainly is rather above than below the average of its 
kind in dramatic interest and morale. The construc- 
tion of the plot is curious, and, I believe, unique. You 
have two prologues to the real drama, which consists 
of the last three acts. Prologue the first, to show how 

Richard Pride (Mr. Webster) behaved like an unmi- 

tigated scoundrel, killed his wife (Madame Celeste) 

by his unkindness, and left their babe at the 

Foundling Hospital. Prologue the second, in which 

the aforesaid Richard is an Australian bushranger, 

in which capacity he becomes possessed of the papers 
belonging to a soldier named Gray, who has been mur- 

«lered in the bush. Act the first (or third) introduces 

us to Gray's relatives—a simple old French watch- 

maker (Mr. Selby); kind-hearted, absurd apprentice 
to ditto (Mr. Keeley) ; pretty granddaughter to ditto, 
also daughter to Gray (Miss Mary Keeley) ; and gem 
of a domestic servant to ditto, Janet, who afterwards 
turns out to be Pride’s forsaken daughter rene 

Celeste) with whom the apprentice is desperately in love. 

Pride has returned to England, and, passing himself off 

for Gray, is spending in dissipation the hard earnings 

of the poor old watchmaker. The pretty grand- 
daughter isto marry theson of a chivalrous old jeweller 

(Mr. Garden), who patronises the family and overlooks 

the disparity of the match. When affairs are at this 

crisis, the amiable Pride steals a valuable watch, 
which the jeweller has left to be repaired. With 
great art he contrives to shift the suspicion of this 
act upon Janet, who is carried off to Newgate, to the 
great grief of everybody, and of the apprentice Dicky 
in particular. The last act takes place within the 
classic walls of Newgate, or rather it oscillates 
between the prisoners’ waiting-room and the Central 
Criminal Courtat the Old Bailey, which is reproduced 
in all fidelity—Recorder, Alderman, Sheriff, Under- 
sheriff, Counsel, Policemen, andall. Ofcourse Janet is 
tried, and of course her innocence appears just when 
everybody expects her to be found guilty. Pride shoots 
himself in the lobby, and rushes in with his shirt and 
vest bloody, to show that he has done it. As for the 





rest of the characters, dramatic justice gives them 
everything they can desire; and even Pride, on the 
first night, enjoyed the extraordinary privilege of 
showing himself to the audience after the conclusion 
of the piece, still in the sanguineous raiment, and 
announcing it for repetition every night. 

Seriously speaking, I admit this sort of thing to be 
very clever, but can’t, for the life of me, sympathise 
with it. What avails it me if Webster be clever, and 
Celeste graphic, Keeley humorous, and Selby natural, 
if the atmosphere in which they move be intensely 
unnatural, and the passions they portray be fic- 
titious exaggerations? Pride’s character may be true 
enough; but that only makes the others more impro- 
bable. If he were such an unmitigated monater, why 
did they all like him? Gray’s daughter loves him 
because she believes him to be her father, and Janet 
loves him because he is hers. Now, if Nature proved 
so bad a guide in the one case, why should she be 
unerring in the other? These pieces are always full 
of such contradictions. 

But perhaps, after all, this is captious. People 
admire and pay; but so they do for all those hideous 
patterns which the authorities at Marlborough House 
demonstrate to be unartistic. 

The operatic ballet of The Unknown and the 
Bayadere is a revival of a translation of Auber’s Le 
Dieu et la Bayudére. Mr. Templeton and Mile Du- 
vernay were originally distinguished as the singing 
hero and the dancing hero of the story, parts now 
adequately, though perhaps not equally, sustained by 
Miss Woolgar and Mlle. Benoni. As a spectacle, the 
revival is successful. 

The Lyceum is expected to close soon, and the St. 
James’s reopens under Mrs. Seymour’s management. 
If the former bas not latterly enjoyed so good a 
business as its extravaganza deserved, I should be 
inclined to attribute it to the sameness of the enter- 
tainment ; no change having been made since Christ- 
mas, and the two lesser pieces on the bill dating from 
before even that remote epoch. Mr. E. T. Smith 
announces Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord for Monda 
next, with new scenery, appropriate costumes, double 
orchestra, chorus of eighty voices, three military 
bands, a military ballet, and vocalists of eminence. 
Bravo! That's the way to merit the compliments of 
Lord Glengal. JACQUES. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION.— Three very fine 
pictures have been added to the series that have 
represented the war—namely, the Battles of Bala- 
klava and Inkermann, and the great storm in the 
Black Sea. In all of these the pictorial effects are 
marvellous. The scene moves before the eye, and, by 
an ingenious mechanical contrivance, the progress of 
the battle is shown. Mr. Stocqueler continues his 
interesting and instructive lecture on the war, which 
is thus superbly illustrated. His quiet tone, gentle- 
manly manner, and great intelligence, recommend the 
Gallery of Illustration as the most attractive public 
exhibition now open in London. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

BURKE'S “ROMANCE OF THE FORUM.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Str,—In your remarks on a particular anecdote 
extracted from Burke’s “ Romance of the Forum,” 
you seem to insinuate a doubt as to the truth of the 


story related. I beg to inform you that the tale is 
substantially correct, though the nail with which the 
woman murdered her husband never was extracted 
from the skull. A part of the skull, cut out with the 
trephine, and the nail still in it—a horse-shoe nail, 
without a head—is preserved in the Anatomical 
Museum at Cambridge, which is open to the public 
twice a week—I think on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
I could add the name of the parish in which the mur- 
der was committed, but it is not necessary. 
Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 


Cambridge, Feb. 10, 1855. B. 








“MEN OF MARK.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Sir,—In your account of ‘ Men of Mark” who are 
falling into “the sere and yellow leaf,” copied from 
the Jilustrated News, there is an omission which in- 
volves an error. Mr. Charles Young is the oldest 
actor living; and, as I have seen no such tragedian 
since his retirement, “it irks me” to have him thus 
passed by. He was born in the same year as Mr. 
Charles Kemble; consequently, on his next birthday 
he will be eighty. 

There are other celebrities who might be properly 
introduced in this category. De Quincey and Peacock 
(the author of “Headlong Hall,” “Maid Marian,” 
“ Crotchet Castle,” &.) the most scholarly wits of our 
time, are, I believe, of the same age as Leigh Hunt— 
which, by-the-by, according to my tablets, is not so 
far advanced by one year. I believe them to be in 
their seventieth. Mr. Albert Smith's father, Peacock, 
and I were schoolfellows—Smith Peacock’s senior, 
Peacock mine. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Feb. 4, 1855. Tue OLD PLAYGOER. 





OBITUARY. 


Hang, The Ven. Julius C., Archdeacon of Lewes, on the 23rd 
ult., one of the most conspicuous men in what has been 
called the Broad Church Party in the Anglican Church, 
and second to none of that school in literary distinction. 
His latest work was the “Biography of John Stirling.” 
He was associated with Bishop Thirlwall in the translation 
of Niebuhr’s “ History of Rome.” 

Jones, Professor R., Haileybury College, recently, author of 
various works on political economy, among which the best 
known is his treatise on Rent, in which is contained much 
information of historical and social, as well as legal inte- 
rest. He worthily filled the chair which was once held by 
Professor Malthus. 

Purtumore, Dr., D.C.L., Professor of Civil Law at Oxford, 
and Chancellor of the Diocese of Oxford, recently, one of 
the highest authorities in civil and in ecclesiastical law. 
His last publication, on the assumption of the title of 
Archbishop of Westminster by Cardinal Wiseman, at- 
tracted much attention, and was considered the ablest 
exposition of the constitutional law on that subject. 

Rocrrs, Miss Sarah, the only sister of the poet of “ The Plea- 
sures of Memory,” at Brighton, on the 29th ult. 

Smiru, Mr. “0.,” of the Adelphi Theatre, on Thursday week, 
having been suffering from illness for some weeks. Mr. 
Smith had been nearly fifty years upon the stage. 

Ssorcreen, M. A. J., a Russian savant, and an eminent mem- 
ber of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 
He made numerous and important researches into the 
ancient history of Russia, and with respect to the different 
languages spoken in the Empire. 

Worpswortu, Dorothy, the only sister of William Words- 
worth, at Rydal Mount, in Westmorland, on the 25th ult., 
in her eighty-fourth year. She was born on Christmas- 
day, 1771, and from girlhood (though not from childhood) 
was the constant and chosen associate of her illustrious 
brother. Wordsworth was as fond of his sister as Charles 
Lamb was of his sister. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Baird's (J. S.) First Latin Vocabulary, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Bancroft's (G.) History of United States, Vols. IIL, IV. and 
V. fep. 7s. 6d. 

Bell’s Poets, Vol. XIV.: Thomson's Poetical Works, Voi. I. 


Bentley's Monthly Vol.: Jesse’s Court of England, Vol II. 
1] 


6s. cl. 
Bible Teaching. Preface by Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, 7s. c}. 
Bohn's British Classics: Burke’s Works, Vol. Il. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Bohn's Classical Library : Suetonius's Twelve Cesars, 5s. 
Bohn's Ecclesiastical Library: Philo-Judeeus’s Works, by 
Yonge, Vol. III. 5s. 
Bohn's Iilustrated. Library: Robinson Crusoe’s Adventures, 


5s. 
Bohn's Scientific Library: Hunt's Elementary Physics, 5s. 
Bohn's Standard Library: Condé’s Arabs in Spain, Vol. IL, 


3s. 6. 
Bonar's (Dr.) Night of Weeping, new edit. 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Bouchut (M.) on the Diseases of Children, 8vo. 20s. cl. 
Boultbee's Sermons before Students of Cheltenham College, 
2s. 6d. 
Brabazon’s (E. J.) Russia and her Czars, cr. 8vo. 6s. cL 
Buttercups and Daisies, sq. 1s. cl. 
Clarke's (Dr.) Dictionary of the English Language, 3s. 6d. 
Cousins (The), a Tale, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Cumming’s (Dr.) Book of Genesis, new edit. 12mo. 5s. cL 
Darby's (Miss) Lays of Love and Heroism, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Edwards's (C.) History and Poetry of Finger-Rings, 6s. el. 
Elwes’s Dictionary of Italian, English, and French Languages, 
Part I. 2s. (Weale.) 
Family Feud, by Adam Hornbook, 12mo. 2s. bds. 


| Fergusson’s Grammatical Exercises on Attic Greek, 12mo. 


3s. 6d. 
Flowers of Scottish Melody, sq. 2s. 6d. silk. 
Foreign Office for 1855, 8vo, 2s. swd. 
Forster's Pocket Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland, 1855, 


s. cl. 
Franc's’s (J.) Chronicles, &c. of Stock Exchange, new edit. 
10s. 6d. 


Fullom’s (S. W.) History of Woman, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 218. cl. 

Garret (Dr.) on East and North-East Winds, 12mo. 4s. cL 

Gibson’s (J.) Memoirs of the Brave, 32mo, 2s, swd. 

Goodwin's (T.) Latin-English Dictionary, 12mo. 2s. swd. 
(Weale.) 

Gorham's Unfrequented Paths in Optics, Part I. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Grace All-Sufficient, fep. 2s. 6d. cl.; 32mo, 2s. swd. 

Gross on Foreign Bodies in Air-Passages, royal 8vo. 16s. cl. 

Historical Pocket Annual for 1855, by Dr. Bergel, 18mo. ls. 
cl. swd. 

Holy Thoughts, new edit. 32mo. Is. 6d. cl. 

Homeri Odyssea ex Recognitione Gulielmi Dindorfii, 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Household Words, Vol. X., 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Hughes’s (E.) Reading Lessons, 12mo. 3s. 6d, cl. 

Hughes’s Essay on Political System of Europe, cr. 8v0. 
2s. swd. 

Humphrey’s (Dr.) Manual of Political Science, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl 

Hussey’s (Rev. J. M. C.) Joy for the Sorrowful, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl 

Lawrance’s (J. Z.) Diagnosis of Surgical Cancers, 8vo. 4s. 6d. ci 

Le Brethon's Key to French Exercises, new edit. 8vo, 7s. cl. 

Manual of Painting, Water Colours, 18mo. 1s. swd. 

Marsden’s History of Christian Churches and Sects, Part III, 


3s. 6d. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, First Four Books, Notes by Connon, 
3s. 6d. 


Ministering Children, new edit. 12mo, 5s. swd. 

M‘Intosh's Practical Gardening, royal 8vo. 37s. 6d. half-bd. 
M‘Laren’s (Peter) Glory of the Holy Ghost, fep. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Mountains and Molehills, by Frank Marryat, illust. svo. 21s. cl. 
Murray’s Brit. Classics: Gibbon’s Roman Empire, Vol. VIL, 


Ts. 6d. 
Musgrave’s (G. M.) Ramble through Normandy, cr. 8v0. 
10s. 6d. cl. 
My Courtship and its Consequences, by H. Wikoff, 31s. 6d. cl. 
Oxford Essays, Contributed by Members of University, 7s. 64. 
Pasha’s (Sadyk) Moslem and Christian, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Phillips’s Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire, 15s. 
Reinnel’s Masons’, Bricklayers’ and Plasterers’ Assistant, 
ls. 6d. 
Relative Rights and Interests of Employer and Employed, 45. 
Restoration of Belief, cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 
Roving Bee, by Author of “ Quicksands on Foreign Shores, 
3s. 6d. 
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Rogers’s Essays, Selected from Edinburgh Review, vol. IIL 
Select Lib. of Fiction : The Whiteboy, by Mrs. Hall, fep. 2s. 
Sheil’s Sketches, Legul and Political, by Savage, 2 vols. 21s. 
Simeon’s (St. Ange) Lexicon French Grammar, 12mo. 5s. 
Smith’s (Rev. J.) Sabbath Reading, 32mo. Is. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Something to Laugh at, 4to, 2s. 6d. bds. 

Stirling’s Major W. Rivers of Paradise, 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Stratford Shakspere, edited by Knight, Vol. XII. fep. Is. bds. 
Tobin's Shadows of the East, Maps and Illustrations, 25s. cl. 
True Tales for Spare Hours, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Twelve Insides and One Out, edited by Friswell, cr. 8vo. Is. 
Views of Crystal Palace and Park, Notices by Wyatt, 31s. 6d. 
Wright's (T.) Early Christianity in Arabia, 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Wheeler's (H. M.) Popular Harmony of the Bible, 12mo. 5s. 








PRACTICAL BOOKS, 


THE GENERAL HIGHWAYS ACT, with 
the Subseqnent Statutes relating to Highways, the Cases de- 
cided to Easter Term, 1852, the Forms and Practical Notes. By 
WILLIAM FOOTE, Esq. (of Swindon.) Price 10s. 6d. cloth; 12s, half- 


bound ; 13s. bound. 

THE NEW CRIMINAL LAW STATUTES 

(Lord Campbell's Act for the better Administration of Criminal Justice, 

e E f P i Act, the Criminal Offences Act), together 
with all the Criminal Statutes, and a Digest of all the Criminal Cases 
decided during the last four years, serving as a Supplement to Archbold 
or Roscoe, with Notes and Index. By EDWARD W. COX, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Editor of “ Cox's Criminal Law Cases,” and W. ST. L. 
BABINGTON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 7s. 6d. cloth; 9s. half- 
calf; 10s, calf. 

The NEW FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT of 
1850, with Introduction, Notes, and a copious Index. By WILLIAM 
PATERSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Joint Stock Compa- 
nies Any &c. Price ls. 6d. sewed; 2s. cloth; 3s. half-bound ; 3s. 6d. 

uu 


bo 

The NEW MAGISTRATES’ and PARISH 
OFFICERS’ LAW, comprising all the Law decided and enacted since 
the last editions of Burn and Archbold, to which it forms a Supplement. 
By THOMAS W. SAUNDERS, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. This volume 
embraces all the law decided and enacted since the publication of the 
last edition of Chitty’s Burn, to the end of the year 1847, so as to com- 
plete the series: and it is printed uniformly with it. Price 18s. cloth. 

The SUPPLEMENT to BURN and ARCHBOLD: 
or, New Magistrates’ and Parish Officers’ Law for 1849 and 1850, being 
a Continuation of the preceding, prising all the Statute Law enacted 
and Cases decided relating to the Law administered by Justices of the 
Peace in General and Petty Sessions, during the year 1849. Price 13s, 6d. 
cloth, or the three, forming one volume, price 30s, 

1849, 








THE PRACTICAL STATUTES of 
eontaining all those ever required in Practice, omitting the Repealed 
and the Scotch, Irish, Colonial, and Sessional Statutes, with Notes of 
all the cases decided on their construction; thus presenting the whole 
Law as it is, in a compact form for ready use, and with a copious Index. 
By C. J. B. HERTSLET, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price Ws. 6d. cloth. 
(This is in continuation of the Practical Statutes cf 1850, 1851, and 1852, 
which may still be had.) 


The NUISANCES REMOVAL ACTS, with the 
ORDERS, &c. &c., complete. Third Edition. By T. W. SAUNDERS, 
os aaaiaaaatraaa Price 4s. cloth; 5s. 6d. half-bound 6s. 6d. 

un 


SECOND EDITION of SAUNDERS’S 
ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE ACTS, with all the Forms, an In- 
uction, Notes, and a very copious Index. By THOMAS W, 
SAUNDERS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “‘ The New Magistrates 
Parish Officers’ Law," &c. Price 7s. cloth; 8%. 6d. half-bound i 

9, 6d. law-calf; and 1s. extra for interleaving. 
Part V. 


COX’S CRIMINAL LAW CASES. 

Vol. VI. This is the only complete series of Criminal Reports. It is 
cited throughout Roscoe's Criminal Evidence, and Archbold’s Criminal 
Pleading. It contains the Cases decided in the Courts at Westminster, 
at the Court of Criminal Appeal, at the Central Criminal Court, at the 
Assizes, and in Ireland, and a Series of Precedents of Indictments from 
the Central Criminal Court. By EDWARD W. COX, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. Volumes I. to V. may be had, or parts to complete sets. 


The MAGISTRATES’ COURTS and PARISH 
LAW STATUTES of SESSION 1849 (Thirty-five in number), with 
Introduction and Notes. By A. BITTLESTON and E. W. COX, Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law, Editors of “‘ The Magistrate.” Price 5s. 6d. boards; 
6s. cloth ; 7s. 6d. half-bound; 8s. 6d. calf or circuit binding. (To be 
continued each session.) 


The SAME for the YEAR 1850. Price 4s. 6d. 
boards; 5s. cloth; 6s. half-bound ; or the two volumes together, price 


10s, 6d. cloth ; 13s. half- bound. 

THOMPSON’S LAW and PRACTICE of 
BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES, Terminating and Permanent, and 
of FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETIES, with all the Cases decided to this 
time, Rules, Forms of Mortgages, Pleadings, and other matters, the 
Statutes and Instructions. By JOHN THOMPSON, Esq. Barrister-at- 
Law. Price 7s. 6d. boards; 8s. cloth; 9s. 6d. half-bound; 10s. 6d. 


und. 

The DUTIES, RIGHTS, and LIABILITIES of 
JUSTICES of the PEACE, comprising the Information required by 
Magistrates for the Administration of Justice and the Performance of 
their Duties. By THOMAS W. SAUNDERS, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of the “Supplement to Burn, from 1845 to 1851,” &c. &c. 
Price 7s. cloth ; 8s. 6d. half-bound ; 9s. 6d. calf. 

The LAW of CHARITIES, comprising the 
Charitable Trusts Act of 1853; together with Explanatory Notes, 
Rules, and Instructions for application to the Board of Charity Com- 
missioners, &c. By PHILIP FRANCIS, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Price 8s. 6d. 

“The subject of Charitable Trusts continually interests the public; 
and, as it involves an immense mass of property, liable to be preyed on 
by @ great variety of persons—the public being called on, as members 
of vestries and parish and corporate officers, to act in respect to it—it 
cannot be too well known. Mr. Francis’s book is a very complete 
treatise on the subjects, and will be useful to the public at large as well 
as to the Profession."-—Economist. 

LAw TIMES Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 








HE 16s. TROUSERS REDUCED to 14s. ; 


Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s.; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 47s. 
Made to order, from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, thoroughly shrunk, by 
= BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street. N.B.—A perfect 


t guaranteed, 
YDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d.— 
Ludgate-hill, Inventors and sole 


be SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, 
anufact of the Sydenh Trousers, at 17s. 6d., unequalled for 


os 

Superior style, fit, quality, perfect ease, and gracefulness, so requisite 
for gentlemanly appearance and so rarely obtained. The advantage of 
the Sydenham Trousers over all others is, the systematic self-adjusting 
Principle on which they are constructed. Patterns sent free on applica- 
tion, A Four Pound Suit Samuel Brothers strongly recommend, made 
fom Saxony cloth, manufactured by an eminent West of England 

‘Ouse, the wear of which they warrant —-SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
29, Ludgate-pill. 


OVERLAND OUTFITS TO INDIA. 
~ x 

») OHN BESEMERES and Co., Wholesale and 
Retail Clothiers, Shirt Makers, and Manufacturing Outfitters, 

$1 to 64, Hounsditch, supply these Outfits to Cadets and Civ'lians at 
their Shipping Prices, and thus effect an important saving in the 
Cutlay. Lists may be had of a good outfit, classed under four gcales 
of expenditure. Scale No. 1 comprises 171 articles of external and 
Under-clothing and requisites for 171. 9%.; Scale No. 2, 206 articles, 
%i, 28.; Scale No. 3, 248 articles, 35. 1ls.; and Scale No. 4 gives an 
inble supply of superior clothing and requisites, viz., 273 articles for 
116s. Overland Trunks, one guinea each. Detailed Priced Lists of 

b ly-made Linen; also shipping and other usetul information sent 
Y post, free of charge. Outfitting W prehouses, 61, 62, 63, and 64, 
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(SHAPPED HANDS.—RIMMEL’S AL- 

MOND MEAL SOAP combines the emollient properties of the 
Almond with the detersive qualities of Soap, and will be found the 
most agreeable, as well as the most sanitary, to use, especially for 
the tender skins of Ladies and Infants. Price ls. per box of 3 cakes. 
Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, and by E. RIMMEL, sole Pro- 
prietor of the Toilet Vinegar, 39, Gerrard-street, Soho. 


H AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S 

COLUMBIAN.—There is none so good. The British public 
are particularly requested to ask for Batchelor’s, and observe the name 
and addresses of R. HOVENDEN, 22, King-street, Regent-street, and 
57 and 58, Crown-street, Finsbury, on each New York original packet ; 
and if it cannot be obtained of perfumers, it will be certainly supplied 
genuine at the above addresses. 
dye extant. Price 4s. 6d., 7s., and 14s. each packet 


— 1 . 

N® MORE GREY HAIR.—The Head of Hair 
a permanently restored to its original colour, brown or black, in 
an hour: whi-kers in a few minutes. The increasing patronage of 
the COLUMBIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE has induced the 
proprietors to arrange several additional hair-dying rooms, where 
Mr. and Mrs. UNWIN may be consulted daily, and will give every in- 
formation vequired for using their inimitable and never-failing hair 
dye. Prepared and sold by UNWIN and ALBERT, Court Hair-dressers, 
24, Piceadilly, in cases of 5s. 64., 7s.6d., and 10s, 6d. Forwarded on 
receipt of Post-office orders. 
I O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.?—No other compound for the Hair has main- 
tained such an enduring celebrity as KMILY DEAN'S CRINILENB. 
It is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c., in 
a few weeks, and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check 
greyness in all its stages. For the nursery, Dr. Wilson says, it is unri- 
valled. Price 2s. per package (elegantly perfumed); sent post-free on 
receipt of twenty-four penny postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 37A, Man- 
chester-street, Gray's-inn-road, London. Sold by every Chemist in the 
Kingdom.—“In one fortnight it produced a beautiful set of mousta- 
chios.”"—H. Adams. “It has prevented my hair falling off."—J. Hickson, 
“It has quite checked the greyness that was coming on."—Mrs. Elder. 











+ > 
O YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR, though 
extensively imitated, is acknowledged by every one as the only prepa- 
ration to be really depended upon for the unfailing production of Hair 
and Whiskers in two or three weeks; as also checking Greyness, 
Baldness, &c., and rendering the Hair beautifully luxuriant, curly, and 
lossy. 
. Me Wiliams, 8, Lowther-street. Liverpool.—“I can now shew as fine 
a head of hair as any person, solely from using your Crinutriar,” 
Sergeant Craven, Longford Barracks, Ireland.—“ Through using your 
Crinutriar, I have an excellent moustache, which I had before des- 
paired of.” 
Mrs. Carter, Pangbourne, Berks.—“* My head, which was quite bald, 
is now covered with new hair.” 
Price 2s. per Package, through all Druggists and Perfumers, or sent 
post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London. 








+, ow o Dh ta > 
F YOUR HAIR IS GREY OR RED use 
ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PURE INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID 
HAIR DYE, universally acknowledged as the only perfect one, and 
infinitely superior to the numerous disgraceful imitations, which smell 
horribly, burn the hair, and leave an unnatural tinge. 

Price 3s. 6d., and four times the quantity at 10s. 6d. per bottle, through 
all Chemists, &c., or sent free secure from observation for 52 postage- 
stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, London. 

Mr. Whittaker, 22, Fargate, Shefield.—“ Your Hair Dye is highly 
spoken of by all who have purchased it of me.” 

Mr. Pearse, King-street, Ludlow.—“ Your Hair Dye has succeeded 
admirably ; it gives such a natural tinge.” 

Mr. Pearson, 29, Fishergate, Nottingham.—“ Your Hair Dye is 
excellent.” 

Mr. Casey, 2, Gloucester-green, Oxford.—“ It gives the greatest 
satisfaction.” 

James Thompson, Esq., Middleton.—“ It answers the highest expec- 
tations.” 

Mr. J. N. Clark, Killinick, Wexford.—“ It is a most excellent and im- 
mediate Dye for the Hair, far preferable to all others.” 





~ . ’ 

fT‘EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chemi- 
cally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and suc- 
cess, of CHEMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBEK as a 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results of 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
features, as the following:—AlIl sharp edges are avoided; no springs, 
wire, or fastenings are required; a greatly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured ; while, from the 
softness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support is 
given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered tender by the ab- 

sorption of the gums. 
To be obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London ; 22, Gay- 
street, Bath; 10, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


RO INVALIDS.—COOPER’S DISPENSING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 26, Oxford-street, London. The preparation 
of Prescriptions is carriea on entirely distinct from the Retail Business 
competent assistants only are engaged, no apprentices being employed 
Medicines are dispatched immediately they are prepared, without any 
additional charge, to St. John’s Wood, Bayswater, Notting-hill, 
Fulham, Pimlico, Camberwell, City, Islington, Camden-town, 
Kentish-town, and all intermediate distances. 

COOPER'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
MEDICAL APPARATUS, DRUGS, &c., forwarded free by post. Brass 
Lavement or Enema Apparatus, 10s.; Fountain Enema Apparatas, 18s. 
Reservoir Apparatus, 27s.; Improved Lavement Apparatus for adii- 
nistering the whole of the Injection at one stroke of the piston, 35s. 


COOPER'S 30s. MEDICINE CHEST, containing 
Drugsin fourteen Stoppered Bottles, Scales, Knife, Measure, in Mahogany 
Box with Lock and Key and printed directions for administration. 
Leather Cases containing four Cut Glass Stoppered Bottles, 4s. 9d. 
Stoppered Bottles in Boxwood Cases from Is. upwards; Graduated 
Measure Glasses from Is. ; with every other article necessary for the relief 
and comfort of Invalids, at a considerable reduction on the usual 
charges. Orders, accompanied by a remittance of 20s. forwarded free 
to any railway station.—WILLIAM T. COOPER, Pharmaceutica 
Chemist, 26, Oxford-street, London. 


HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’'S PATENT BARLEY, 

for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estima- 
tion as the purest faring of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
preparation for making a Pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. 

The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparatious in 
a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 
over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and Is.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s 


Phe trade will find it by far the best | 


| London Ophthalmic Hospital. 


sar as 

AMBRIDGE. — OVER’S RESTAURANT, 

DINING, and REFRESHMENT ROOMS, 6, Benet-street, 

King’s-parade.{ Visitors to Cambridge wiil find here Comfort and 

Economy. A liberal Carte daily. Private Rooms for Parties and 

Ladies, and Dinners to order. Families at Lodgings supplied with 

Dinners, &c. on moderate terms. Hot, Cold, Shower, and Vapour 
Baths always i diness. 

YLASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS, 

4 for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, which are pervious, 
light in texture, and inexpensive, yielding an efficient and unvarying 
| suppert under any temperature, without the trouble of lacing or 
| bandaging. 

Instructions for measurement and prices on application, and the 
article sent by post from the Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTER, 
| 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 

Ta 1; TRL . 
Ni OLL’S graceful TOGA and SLEEVED 

4% PROMENADE or TRAVELLING CAPE are very fashionable; 
they have wide sleeves and fall in easy folds from the shoulders, and 
are suitable alike for youth and age. Nicoll's Paletots for winter wear 
are two and three guineas each, Trousers from a guinea, and Waistceats 
half a guinea. This firm have agents in every principal town; from 
others a money order will in a few hours’ notice be responded to by 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, 
London. 

. +r x - 
B EDDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 

and COMFORT.—J. and S. STEER'S SPRING and FRENCH 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest A price list of 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sentfree. Bedsteads: 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in bitch, mahogany, &e.; 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principl s. 
Cribs, cots, &c.; bedroom furniture of every description. Eider Down 
Quilts in Silk and Cotton cases.—J. and 5. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, London. 











RoDGERSS IMPROVED CORAZZA 


SHIRT.—Important improvements having been made in this 
celebrated shirt, gentlemen are solicited to suspend their orders anril 
they have seen it. For ease, elegance, and durability it has no rival. 
31s. 6d. and 42s. the half-dozen. epectuses, drawings, and directions 
for measurement gratis and post free.—RODGERS and BOURNE, 
improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross : established 

years. 


IMPROVED COLOURED SHIRTS, in all the 
new patterns, ready made, or made to measure {a choice of 200 new 
designs), 20s. and 26s. the half-dozen. Illustrated priced lists, with 

atterns for selection, post free for two stamps.—RODGERS and 
OURNE, improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross;: 
established 60 years. 


STROLOGY.—Persons residing in London 

or elsewhere can send'any Address, Christian and Surname, and 

Age, in a letter containing thirteen postage-stamps, to PROFESSOR 
MELVILLE,. Princes-road, Lambeth, London (the only Acrosti¢ 
Astrologer in the universe), and they will receive by return of post 
special Poems on their names, in which their Destinies will be 
revealed. 


EETH.—Mr. T. LUKYN’S SOLID PATENT 
ENAMEL ARTIFICAL TEETH will be found superior to all 
others. They will not wear out, become loose on their fastenings, or 
decay. Author of the “Essay on Improved French and American 
Modes of fixing Teeth,” 2s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 
4, Upper George-street, Bryanston-square. 











EBILITY, &.—Capt. BAILEY, having 


restored himself to robust health, after years of suffering from 
debility and general weakness, is anxious to make known to others the 
means of cure (which are exceedingly simple, and can be used by all). 
He will, therefore, send the same free, on receipt of a stamped directed 
envelope. 
Address 153 Piccadilly, London. 


THE EYE DOUCHE, for applying Lotion to, 


or bathing the Eye, is self-acting, simple, and portable. The 
immediate relief obtained from its use particularly recommends it to 
the notice of all who are much engaged in reading, writing, or design- 
ing. It has been employed with the most favourable results by patients 
under the care of Haynes Walton, Esq., Surgeon to the Central 
Price 20s., carriage paid to any rail- 





way station. 
Manufactured by WILLIAM T. COOPER, 26, Oxford-street, London. 


NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. ey so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give supposs 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication.—Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication.—52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 











K Xow THYSELF! The secret art of DIS- 
COVERING the TRUE CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised by 
ELLEN GRAHAM with astonishing success. Her startling delinea- 
tions are both full and detailed, differing from anything hitherto at- 
tempted. All persons wishing to “know themselves,” or any friend in 
whom they are interested, must send a specimen of their writing, 
stating sex and age (inclosing thirteen penny it stamps), to Miss 
GRAHAM, 3, New-road, Hornsey, Middlesex, and they will receive in a 
few days a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, talents, 
tastes, affections, virtues, failings, &c., of the writer, with many other 
things hitherto unsuspected. 
} OLLOWAY’S PILLS a sure remedy for 
Indigestion, Bile, and Disordered Stomachs.—Mr. Patrick 
O'Brien, of Newtownards, had frequent attacks of Bile and Indiges- 
tion, particularly after indulging freely frem the luxuries of the table. 
His appetite was good; but his digestion was weak, which obliged him 
to have recourse to medicines as oft changed as told, for he seldom 
obtained more than temporary relief, relapsing again into the same 
unpleasantness. Holloway’s Pills were recommended to him after al?, 
and it is quite astonishing to see the benetit he has derived from them ; 
as he can now eat indiscriminately without fear of suffering from his 
former ailments. Sold by all Vendors of Medicine, and at Professor 
HOLLOWAY ’S Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden- 


lane, New York. = ae 
RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS !—All sufferers from this alarming com- 
plaint are earnestly invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he 
guarantees them relief in every case. His remedy has been successful 
in curing thousands of persons during the last eleven years, and is ap- 
plicable to every kind of single and double Ruptare, however bad or 
ong-standing, in male or female of any age, causing no confinement 
or inconvenience in its use whatever. Sent post-free to any part of the 
world, with full instructions for use, on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage- 
stamps, cash, or post-office order, payable ai the Genera! Post-office, to 
Dr. HERBERT LESLIE, 37A, Manchester-street, Gray's-inn-road, Lon- 
don.—At home daily (except Sunday) from 11 till 3 o'clock. A Pamphlet 
of Testimonials sent post-free on receipt of one postage-stamp. 








C OMFORTS FOR INVALIDS.— 

CHAPMAN and ALDERMAN, 8, Denmark-street, Soho, London, 
and in the Furniture Court, Crystal Palace, Sydenbam.-—Inventors and 
Manufacturers of the new Graduating Spinal Fracture and General 
Invalid Beds, Couches, Chairs, and Carriages, which Messrs. C. and A. 
have brought to such perfection as to be able to give every comfort to 
suffering invalids, by which a patient can be graduated quite impercep- 
tibly to any comfortable position without being touched by the nurse ; 
at the same time all pressure being avoided, to prevent bed sores. And 
for patients who are quite helpless, as is the case in many spinal cases, 
hip-complaints, fractures, and paralysis, every necessary arrangement 
can be added, so that the patient need not be removed at all. These 
articles are fitted up to suit either drawing-room or bed-room, and cap 








and 10s, each. 





Hounsditeh, London. 





be had on } ire or purchased. 





THE CRITIC, 


[Fes. 15, 











Royal 4to., price 21s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


OF THE 


LATE CATHERINE GRACE GODWIN. 
EDITED, WITH A MEMOIR, BY A. C. WIGAN. 
WITH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, BY BIRKET FOSTER, JOHN GILBERT, &. 





From the “Lrrenary Gazerre.” 


“There are many striking and pleasing pieces in Mrs. Godwin’s Collection of Poetry, and we think that Mr. Wordsworth 
expressed a fair and candid opinion of the writer’s general merit when he said: ‘I have read your volume (The Wanderer’s 
Legacy, &c.) through with much pleasure. Wherever it is read, such poetry cannot but do you honour. It is neither 
wanting in feeling, nor in that much rarer gift, which is the soul of poetry—imagination. There is a great command of 
language and fine versification.’ 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE 6d. 


THE FIELD, THE FARM, 


THE GARDEN: 
Che Country Gentleman's etuspaper. 





Tats Journal supplies to those who take an interest in Country Sports, Occupations, and Amusements, the 
best information upon those subjects, ix addition to all the general news of an ordinary newspaper. 

Tae Frevpis a first-class Journal, adapted to be read in families, and interesting for all who have any 
out-of-town pursuits, from the inhabitant of the suburban villa to the Country Gentleman. It is thoroughly 
respectable, and nothing is admitted into its pages which a gentleman would be unwilling for his family to 


read. 
Published on Saturday Morning, in time for the Day Mail to all parts of the Country. 


Its Contents comprise 


edited by a Member of the Farmers’ Club, and is made 
thoroughly practical. 


I.—THE FIELD. 
Hunting, Shooting, Coursing, Racing, Angling, 


Yachting | 
and Rowing, Cricket and Archery. 


IV.—_THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 
Its Occupations and Amusements. 
The Stable—Riding and Driving; the Poultry-yard ; 


IL—THE GARDEN. | 
Containing every kind of practical information required by | 
the Owners of Gardens, forming a complete Gardening 
Journal, edited by an eminent practical Gardener. 


the 
Household Matters. 


IIL—THE FARM. 
Containing all the information useful to gentlemen farming | V.—-THE NEWSPAPER. 
small estates, and to Landowners. This department is | Containing all the News of the Week. 


Our Letter Bag contains Correspondence on the various topics of the Journal ; 
of Sports, Agriculture, and Gardening. 


Notes and Queries on any of these subjects are admitted, by which those seeking information obtain answers 
from those who possess it. 


readers send their experienees 


Nortice.—A Copy of Tae Freup, as specimen, sent to any person inclosing six postage-stamps to THe Freip Office, 
Essex House, Essex-street, Strand. 





FOR EVERY COUNTRY HOUSE. 
Sloan ore 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price only 6d.; or, Stamped, to pass free by post, 7d. 


THE RURAL ALMANAC 


Containing all the information required for reference through the year relating to 


Ghe Field, the Garden, the Farm, and the Country Bouse, 


IT COMPRISES : 


An Almanac, 

A Calendar, 

Field Sports of each month, 
Farm Business ditto, 

The Flower Garden, 

The Fruit Garden, 

The Kitchen Garden, 


Tables for calculating Tithe Com- 
mutation, Land Drainage, Land 
Measnres, the Value of Funds, 
the Income Tax, and other pay- 
ments, Weight of Water on 
Land, Interest, Measurement of 
Fat Stock, &c. 


A complete Table of Stamps, 
Useful Information, 
Average of Rain, 
Postage Regulations, 
Calendar of Natural History, 
Calendar of the Garden, 

&e. &e. &e. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


In addition to this body of useful information, the Rurar ALMANAC contains Fourteen superb Engravings, 
after original designs by eminent artists, as follows :— 


The Otter Trap ... ae sve oon 
The First Open Day... ose -- 
The Wounded Heron ... eee oe 
Cricketing... eee ne 
Winning, though pulled ‘double. ane 
A Company on the Bank of the o thames 
Regatta... * coe * ove 


Ansdell, 
Leech, 
Ansdell. 


I. Browne. 
H. L. Rolfe. 
Haswell, 


The Rendezvous 

Grouse Shooting .. 

The Wounded Black ‘Cock. 
Life ... o~ 
Death .. 

Pheasant Shooting .. 

Snipe Shooting 


Dutton. 
i. Weir. 


Norse.—The Rvrat ALMANAC will be sent free by post to any person inclosing seven postage-stamps to the Office of 
Tae Frevp: Tae Country Gextieman’s Newspaper, Essex House. Essex-street, Strand, London. 


Library ; the Billiard-room; the Wine-cellar ; the Fireside; | 





ME. JOHN CROKER, Practical i Dientigt, ‘hes has 
REMOVED to 26, Baker-street, Portm: 

Madame be gpomeen and » lary, an and 

gentry for in 

obtainin, wan cannot moderate 

and the best materials of 20 cara mone Pe oe teeth on the a. 

pheric pressure. He is er by this method to maintain 
reputation he has already won, relying more upon the good report af 

his patients than upon an he co! ow advance in a news. 

paper. Attendance from 10 a. m. to 4p. m 


Dineen roe and SINGING NOISES. — 
Instant relief by Dr. HOGHTON'S new and painless mode at 
Any extremely deaf sufferer, by one visit, is 
enabled to hear with ease usual tone of conversation, without come. 
tion, Law wh or the use of instruments: many, totally deaf instantaneously 
Testimonials from the 


Tediea! 
poet in London can be seen, and s cured referred to. The 
above discovery is known and practised only by Dr. HOGHTON, Member 
ofthe London Royal College of Surgeons, Be: 1845; LA.C. April 30, 
1846. Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, 1k~place, Pall-mall, — 
Just = Self-.Cure of Deafness, for country patients; a rp to 
——— im, quackery, and exhorhitant fees: sent on reeeipt of 
stamps, frea.- Hours of consultation 11 till 4 daily. Examination free. 


GiB JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 
MAGNESIA, A, yrepaned under — caging = —_ of the Inventors 
and established for upwards of thi 
removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and IN 
TITE, f° a@ moderate state of the bowels, and disso) 
acid in GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an —_ sale for SEA 
NESS, an@*for the febrile affection incident childhood, itis 
ble.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary 
to enlarge ; but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of 
those usual from the use of the article 
in powder. —Sold 7, the sole Consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, 01 
Wolverhampton ; ajd by all wholesale and retail Druggists, and Medt- 
cine Agents tactastions the British Empire, in bottles, ls., 2s. ay 3s. 6d., 
5s, 6d., Lis., and-2ls, each.—The Acidulated Syrup bottles, 22. each.— 
N.B. Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to see 
that his name is stamped on each inhel, in green ink, as follows: — 
* James Murray, Physician to the Lord L 


Coughs, Asthma, and Incipient Consum We are effectually 
K EATING'S COUG LOZENGES 
During a period of more than forty years this valuable medicine 
has triumphantly borne the severest test of publie opinion ; and upon 
that sound basis alone, it has gradually but surely won the way to 
pre-eminence, until it is now univer to be the most 
effeetual, safe, and speedy remedy ev ever offered to oceans for that 
large class of disease which affects the Pulm Organs. 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES have been proved by long expo- 
rience to be equally eticontons and powerful in those severer forms of 
Pulmonic Affections—Asthi » Chronic Bron- 
ehitis, and Spasmodic ieae~es ‘in “+ milder, but often not less 
troublesome disorders of the Throat and Chest, Winter — Hoarse- 
ness, Difficulty of Breathing, and Irritation of the Throat, &c.—sold in 
Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, 0. 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, eee &e. &c, 
IMPORTANT TESTIM 

Copy of a Letter from the | late Colonel Hawker ( (the well-known Author 
on “Guns and Shoo! ting.” ~ ish House, near Whitechurch, 
Hants, October 21st, 1846. —S1R,—-I cannot resist informing you of the 
extraordinary effect I have experienced by taking only a few of your 
Lozenges. had a cough for several weeks, that defied all that had 
been prescribed for me; and yet 1 got completely rid of it, by taking 
about half a small box ‘of your Lazevges, which I find are the wad 
ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach or di 
organs-—I am, Sir, your bumble servant, P, HAWKER.—To Mr 

. 79, St. Paul's Churehyard. 

KEATING’S COD LIVER lL. imported direct from Newfoundland ; 
of the finest quality, pale, aoe and nearly tasteless,—Half-pints, 
2s.; Pints, 6d..; Quarts, Gs. 6d.; 5-pint Bottle, 15s.—Lmperial 
Measure. 

*,* Orders from the Country should expressly state, “ KEATING'S 

Cop Liver O01.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 


OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL 
MEN AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, SOME DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, 
INFANTINE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS—effecting a cure or alle- 
viating suffering much more rapidly than any other kind. 


PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.L.S., 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, 
Author of ‘Food and its Adulterations,’ &c. & 


“Dear Sir,—I beg to return my acknowledgments for the copy 
of your Work on Cod Liver Ol, with which you have favoured me 
I was already acquainted with it, and had perused it some time pre- 
viously with considerable gratification, especially the chapter devoted 
to the consideration of the adulteration of Cod Liver Oil. 

“T have paid, as you are aware, much attention to the subject of the 
adulteration of drugs. Amongst the articles examined, I have not 
overlooked one so important as Cod Liver Oil, and this more particu- 
larly, since it is a very favourite remedy with me, and is, moreover, 
so liable to deterioration, by admixture with other, especially inferior, 
Fish Oils. I may state that I have more than once, at different times, 
subjected yonr Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, and this mn 
known to yourself, and I have always found it to be free from al! 
impurity, and rich in the constituents of bile. 

“So great is my confidence in the article, that I usually prescribe it 
in preference to any other, in order to make sure of obtaining the 
remedy in its purest and L  enenen — 


,» yours 
(Signed) 


solicits the nobl 
~~ can succeed 





























" TRRTHOR H. eT Asaktt, M.D. 
“ Bennett-street, St. J ames 's-street. 
* Ist r, 185 


st Dece 
“To Dr. De Jongh, the Hagne.” 


SOLD tN Lonwpow, by ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, 
Dr. De Jongh’s sole accredited Consignees and Agents for the United 
Kingdom and the British Possessions, and sent them, CABRIAGE 
FREE, to all parts of Town. 

May be obtained in the CountTRY, from respectable Chemists and 
Venders of Medicine. Shonld any difficulty be experienced in pro- 
curing the Oil, Messrs. ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co. will forward four 


| half-pint bottles to amy part of England, CARRIAGE PAID, on receipt of 


a remittance of 10s. 
Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d. ; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. ; 


Quarts (40 ounces), 9.—IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


Caution.—Zhe bottles are labelled with Da. De JoncH’s 
stamp and signature, without which none are genuine. The 
Public are specially cautioned against frequent attempts to 
induce them to purchase other kinds ef Cod Liver Oil, under 
the pretence that they are the same as Dr. De Jongh’s, or 
equally efficacious. 
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LIBRARY EDITION OF THE BRITISH PORTS. 
Edited by the Aeb. G. Gilfillan. : 


In demy 8vo., cloth boards. Six Volumes, averaging 350 pages each, delivered to Subscribers for 213. per Annum. 
This Edition is intended to be distinguished by Accuracy of the Text, Elegance in Appearance, and Extreme Cheapness. 


The Volumes already published are sold to Non-subscribers at the following prices; but are supplied to Subscribers to the series at 21s. for the year’s issue. 


| j 9h ha Th , COT »™~ , 7h ~ anes 
FIRST YEAR'S ISSUE, 1853. SECOND YEAR'S ISSUE, 1854. | THIRD YEAR'S ISSUE. 1855, 
Milton’s Poetical Works, 2 vols. - Qs. Od. - ‘RICE. | Dryden’s Poetical Works, Vol. 1, Ist Feb. 1855. 

oa pony or - aa Cowper’s Poetical Works,2 vols. - 10s. Od. | Do. do. do. 2,1st Apl. ,, 
Herbert’s do. 1 » - 48. 6d. | Butler's do. 2 » - 9s. 0d. | W.L. Bowles’ do. 1, 1st June ,, 
Young’s Night Thoughts, ,, - 4s. 6d.| Shenstone’s do. « - 48. 6d. | pm... 4 —_ a weal er — ” 
: . . hill . .- 1st Oct. 4, 
Goldsmith, Collins, Warton,l vol. - 4s. 6d./ Beattie, Blair, Falconer 1 ,, - 4s, 6d. | Johnson, Parnell, & Gray, 1vol.1st Dec. ,, 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The publisher has more than kept faith with the public, and has really exceeded his 
promises, in the careful painstaking by which accuracy of text has been sought, and in 
the praiseworthy readiness with which he has availed himself of every new opportunity 
and means of bringing his edition as near as possible to typographical and literary perfec- 
tion. Mr. Gilfillan, too, has the expectations, and disappointed some of the fears 
we had of him. He has never written with more intelligence, carefulness, and restraint 
(a great quality), than in some of these biographies and criticisms—never with truer 
feeling and less self-obtrusiveness.''— Vonconformist. 

“ Ofall the attempts to cheapen our standard literature, there is none more remarkable 
than the edition of the English poets now being issued by Mr. Nichol, under the editorial 
care of the Rev. George Gilfillan. The print is large, the paper excellent, and the ‘ getting- 
up’ of the volumes unexceptionable, We gladly add our tribute of admiration to the taste 
= enterprise of the publisher, and the talents and suitableness of the editor."—7he 

itness. 


“ For accuracy of text, elegance of appearance, and extreme cheapness, this edition has 
no rival, and we are glad to hear that it has obtained extensive circulation.”—Zckotic 
Review. 

“There are few publications that can be so strongly recommended.”— Art Journal. 

“Who must not wish well to this undertaking.”— The Era. 

“ Prefaced by vigorously-written memoirs, and illustrated by correct annotations, by 
the aid of editor, prin‘cr, and publisher, prepared for the best shelf in our Mbrary.”"— 
Britannia. 


“Not a library in the United Kingdom should be without this superb edition of our 
poets; and it isso very cheap that every bookshelf can afford to possess it.”"—Oritic. 


‘‘ Now we are prepared to maintain that the volumes leave competitors behind, apart 
from any new matter which might be introduced.”— Journal of Sacred Literature. 


“The general accuracy of the whole is a merit as undeniable to the present edition as the 


“This is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable achievements in the department of 


cheap literature yet realised.”—Bibliotheca Sacra. 


Subscribers’ 


Edinburgh: JAMES NICHOL. 


Names received by all Booksellers 


London: J. NISBET and Co. 








beauty of its type and dress, and the competency of its editorship.” — Watchman. 
for the Yearly Issue of Six Volumes, at 


Dublin: W. ROBERTSON. Liverpool: G. PHILIP and SON. 







21s. 





WORKS 
BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON BERENS. 


SEVEN SERMONS FOR A SICK ROOM. 
Advantages of Affliction ; Self-examination ; Future Judg- 
ment; Contrition ; Encouragement for the Penitent; 
Conversion ; Resignation. 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, 
lettered Is, 62 


HISTORY OF THE PRAYER-BOOK OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. New Edition, revised. 
12mo. cloth, lettered, 3s. 


London: F. and J. Rivixeron. Faringdon: T. Knapp; 
and by order of all Booksellers. 


BERENS’ PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. 


——— 


PRIVATE DEVOTIONS FOR EVERY 
DAY IN THE 











WEEK; abridged from the New Manual. | 


By the Ven. ARCHDEACON 
lettered, 1s. 


SORROW for the DEATH of CHILDREN : 
a Sermon. 
Price 2d. 
London: Hamuron, Apams, and Co. Faringdon: T. KNAPP; 
and by order of all Booksellers. 


BERENS. 18mo, cloth, 








T° the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, | 


and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price 21s. 
The Striatus Cloth Cassock Vest, price 12s. Stock for choice or to 


measure,—S. BATTAM, Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham- | 


court-read, four doors south of Shoolbveds and Co.'s. Patterns of the 
materials, and directions for ing, sent free per post. 
CONCENTRATED ESSENCE OF 
THE WOOD VIOLET. 








tion several EXTRACTS of that favourite flower the WOOD VIOLET. 
It has a lasting odour, and will not stain the handkerchief. Violet 
Pomade, Cold Cream of Violets, Violet Sachet Powder, and several 





toilet preparations of same flower equally fragrant.— 157 B, New 
Bond-street. 
ADNAM’S Improved Patent Groats and 


Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
O INVALIDS, MOTHERS, and FAMI- 


LIES.—The important object, so desirable to be obtained, has at 
length been secured to the Public by J. and J. C. ADNAM, Patentees, 
who, after much time and i ve jed by their Improved 
Process in producing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and Barley. 

To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public from the 
we of the Improved Patent Groats is not the intention of the Patentees 
suffice it to say that, by the process of manufacture, the acidity and 
Unpleasant flavour so generally complained of in other preparations is 
totally obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. It 
'§ particularly recommended to those of consumptive constitutions, 
Ladies, and Children ; and the healthy and strong will find it an excel- 
lent Luncheon or Supper. 

The Barley, being prepared by a similar process, is as pure as can be 
manufactured, and will be found to produce a Nght and nourishing 
Pood for Infants and the Aged; and to contain all the necessary pro- 
perties for making a delicious pudding. It has also the distinguishing 
character for making very superior Barley Water, and will be found a 
most excellent ingredient for thickening Soups, &c. 

7 CAUTION.—To prevent errors, the Public are requested to observe 
tne cock Package bears the Signature of the PATENTEES, J. and J.C. 





To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden-lane, Queen- 
Street, London ; and Retail in Packets and Canisters at 6d. and 1s. each, 
ae in Canisters for Families at 2s., 5s., and 10s, each, of all respectable | 

‘rocers, Draggists, &c. in Town and Country | 


By the Ven. ARCHDEACON BERENS. | 


COWLEY 


(OXFORD DIOCESAN CENTRAL), 


Established 1841, 
NUMBER LIMITED TO ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY BOARDERS. 
3. FS. €. Bonutt, Beal Raster. 


TERMS—£27 PER ANNUM, INCLUSIVE. 


| (NHE following are the subjects generally taught, in all of which the School undergoes 
One Week’s Examination, twice a year, namely ;—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Algebra, Book-Keeping by Single and 
Double Entry, Mensuration, Land and Timber Measuring, English Grammar, Ancient and Modern History, Geography 
(Descriptive and Physical), Drawing, the Latin and French Languages, the Elements of Euclid, and the Elements of Prac- 


tical Science, &c. 


*,* The Examinations conducted by a Committee appointed by the Oxford Board of Education. 
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Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE ROMAN.” 


SECOND EDITION. 


BALDER. 






WITH PREFACE. 





‘In this poem we read a magnificent protest against the 
tendency of our age to materialism and positive philosophy 
and the apotheosis of mechanism and intellect. An age 


which everywhere manifests a blind atheistical deification of 


force and power. The age to which of all others that trum- 
pet-tongued text ‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’ needs to be preached 
andsung. There are two hundred and eighty-three pages in 


cent imagery, striking similies, or searching reflections. Of 


the wealth of thought revealed we can scarcely trust our- | 


selves to speak, it is so great. We consider Balder to be the 
first and worthy part of a great poem—one of such a degree 
of greatness that it has scarce an equal in our century, and 
one that will take the public opinion some years to arrive at 
that greatness. To those who cannot see its purpose, we 
may say as the old chroniclers wrote of Shakspere—‘ Read 
it again and again, and if so be you do not understand it then, 
there is manifest danger that you are not quick of compre- 
hension.”—LZclectic Review. 

“Genius is so unmistakably present in every page of the 
strange book before us, that to give examples from one, 


without injustice to the others, we find to be beyond possibility | 


in the limits of a magazine review. We cannot, however, 
resist a passing allusion to the absence of all melodrama in 
those scenes which nevertheless reach the very bounds of the 


Recently published, in 


THE ROMAN. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘BALDER.” 


“Shoulu ny one after the preceding extracts doubt 
whether we uave a new poet amongst us, we should almost 
despair of his conversion. But we should not abandon the 


ensuing description of the Colosseum.”—<A thenceum. 
“‘ How far the merit corresponds with the magnitude of the 
work there may be some difference of opinion, but none as 


to the genius and power of the author.”—Litere'ry Gazette. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


this book, and not one but contains fine thoughts, magnifi | truth of instinct at work, in the calmest nooks and most 
j x s e thoughts, magnifi- 


BREIDENBACH, Distiller of Flowers | 


H. and Eau de Cologne to the Queen, has now in great perfec- | 


post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


which, if the first production of an author hitherto unknown, 
is full of the richest promise; and at any rate shows that we 
attempt while we had such an argument in reserve as the have poets still among us, who, if they would but take equal 
pains with our older writers, are capable of achievements not 
any way inferior to theirs.”—Guardian. 


master.”’—Sun, 


dramatic, and to the instinctive avoidance of the horrible 
and attainment of the terrible, under circumstances of the 
highest tragedy. These general facts infer a quality of intui- 
tion in the author, which only the true critic can properly 
estimate ; and in such passages as the portrait of Amy in 
scene twenty-eight, and the néos of scene thirty-seven or 
scene twenty-four, he will recognise the same wonderful 































pastoral quietudes of the many-coloured landscape of life.”—~ 
Fraser’s Magazine. 

“The lesson to be taught would make a grand theme 
for poetry, but only a crowned singer could hope to teach 
it. Let some large and wealthy mind study the darker 
possibilities of his own being—then the question may be 
meetly handled. Some such denizen of Parnassus— 
understanding by experience the peculiar temptations of 
high poetic temperament—knowing well all those airy illu- 
sive tongues that ‘syllable men’s names’ in the haunted 
wilderness of aspiration—looking steadily down that wrong 
turning, the gloomy avenue of that via mala he himself might 
have chosen—such an one could address his brethren, and 
all of us, with happiest effect. Qualifications adequate to an 
enterprise so worthy, Mr. Yendys unquestionably possesses ; 
to some such purpose he appears to have devoted himself in 
the present poem, and, in our judgment, with signal success.” 
— British Quarterly Review. ; 





“Any man might be proud to be the author of this poem, 


“The hand that has struck this lyre is the hand of a 
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Just p published, 
NDISPUTABILITY The only complete | 
Security Lif ; agiieeno 2. Price 6d. 
Letts, 50 d STHER, Roy al Exchang re 
337, Strand. 


, or by post, 84. 
WM. TWEEDIE, 


co Just 7 e 28, 61., No. V. of the. — 
ATURAL “HISTORY REVIEW. Published 
Quarterly, 1 Lithographic Llinstrations 
la ondon : Racoon HIGHLEY, 32, lleet-street. 


N 


ON 


espe 


“s. 6d. 


NGS, 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, price . 
DISE ASES of the Li having 
cial refe e to Consumption: including Diagnosis and 
Treatment. By AN ri HONY w IL LIAM CLARKE, M. D. 
“A true and fuithful record of clinical experience.”—Lancet. 
London: SAMUEL HIGHLEY, 32, Fleet-street. 
“This ¢ lay, in 8vo. cloth, price 3s., or by post, 3s 6d. 
R™ AIC and MODERN GREEK iat 
with one another, and with Ancient Greek. By JAMES 
CLYDE, M.A 
SUTHERLAND and KNox, Edinburgh. 
and Co., London. 


| 
. MR. WE STWOOD'S NEW POEMS. | 


In cloth, small 4to. 3s. 6d. 
ERRIES and BLOSSOMS: a Verse-Book | 
for Young People. 


By T. WESTWOOD, Author of “ The Burden | 
of the Bell,” & 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


London: DARTON and Co., 


MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. 
Just MAN in one volume, crown 8vo. cloth, pi 


A NUAL of ELEMEN NTARY 
pe RY: being a Practical Class-book, with Glossary and 
Index. By ROBERT MORTIMER GLOVER, M.D., 


F.R.S.E., F.C.8., 
Physician to the Royal Free Hospital. Illustrated. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


Holborn-hil Ll. 


This day is published, in 8vo. he with eight Plates, p price 2s. 64, 
OWN DWELLINGS: an Essay on the Erec- 


tion of Fire-proof Houses in flats, on a modification of the Scottish 

and Continental Systems, adapted to the smallest or moderate means. 

By ARTHUR ASHFUTEL and JOHN WHICHCORD, Architects, 
Authors of “ Observations on Baths and Wash-Houses. 
London: JOHN WEALE#, High Holborn. 


YOTICHOMANIE.—Just Published, price 6d., 
INSTRUCTIONS in the ART of POTICHOMANIE, a new and 
decorative art, imitating the finest porcelains of China, Japan, Sevres 
and Dresden. AI! the materials used, glass vases, varnishes, and 
colours, to be had at J. and 8, B. FULLER and Co., Gallery of Fine 
Arts, sa and 35 35, Rathbone e-square. 


published, 8vo., price 1 ey. cae 
AINLESS ¥ "TOOTH- EX CTR ACTION 
without CHLOROFORM. 


By WALTER BLUNDELL, Surgeon- 
Dentist. 


London: Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
Mr. BLUNDELL performs Dental Operations under his new patent 
process daily, from Ten till Four. 
29, New Broad- street, City, London. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. with plates, extra cloth bound, penny’ ng dition, with 
additional Essays and Diagrams, price 


( N the ATMOSPHERIC CHANG :ES which 
produce RAIN and WIND, and the — Cc STU ATIONS of the 
BAROMETER. By THOMAS HOPKINS, M.B 
The work is written in a scientific spirit, and - ae considerable 
eare and labour in the collection of facts."—Philosophical Magazine. 
__ Published i in London by JOHN WEALE, No. 59, , High Holborn. 
( N DISEASES of the SKIN, generally con- 
. sidered Intractable. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin. 
“Mr. Hunt has trausferred these diseases en masse from the category 
of the incurable to that of the curable maladies; and we venture to say 
that there are few English practitioners who have failed to profit by 


these important investigations."—Lancet, 
London: CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


Recently published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Just Sort price 2s., or bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ECHOES of the WAR, and other Poems. 
4 By H. 8. STOKES. 

LONGMAN and Co., London; HEARD and Sons, Truro. | 
Also, by the same Author, recently published, in royal 8vo. price 12s. 6d. | 

The VALE of LANHERNE, and other Poems. 
New Edition, Illustrated on Stone by C. Haaue. 
LONGMAN and Co. London. 

“True feeling, a thorough sense and relish of a subject highly 
adapted for poetical treatment, and refined expression, are the charac- 
teristics of Mr. Stokes's book.” —Exaiminer. 

HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d.; by post, 4 
TREATISE on the CURE of STAM- 
we MERING, with a Memoir of the late T. Hunt, Esq., Author of 
“The System for the Cure of Defective Articulation." By JAMES 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., &c. 

“Mr. Hunt's cases are proofs of his skill in curing this malady.”— 
4 theneum. 

“ The mass of evidence is sufficient to satisfy the most sceptical.”— 
Morning Post. 

“A valuable treatise.""—John Bull. 

London: LONGMAN and Co.; and, by post only, from the Author, at 

his Institution for the Cure of Stammering, No. 8, New Burlington- 
street, late of Regent-street. 


NE and POPULAR MUSIC for the 

i YOUNG.—SIXTY AMUSING SONGS for Little Singers, with 

—* pianoforte accompaniment. Small 4to. gilt boards, 4s.; plain, 
s. 6d. 


“The YOU NG SINGER'S BOOK of SONGS. | 
Post dto. gilt boards, 5s. ; plain, 3s. 6d. 
SELECTION “of SACRED SONGS. 
elegantly bound, 5s.; plain, 3s. 6d. 
EASY ROUNDS and CATCHES. Price 1s. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, Paternoster- 
__ tow; € JEFFERYS, 214, Soho-square. 








Post 4to. 


CHEAP ny ie 2) —— \ BANORQFT 8S AMERICA.” 
ow ready, each, cloth lettered, 


iTS 
RP AN CROFT'S "HIST ORY of AMERICA 
“ The 10,000 subscribers to Vol. I. and IL of the above work are 

respectfully informed that the continuation is now ready, and any of the 
volumes may be procured separately of any bookseller.’ 

“ Bancroft's Colonial History has established for himself a title toa 
place among the great historical writers of the age." —Prescott. 

London : GEORGE Rot TLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon-street 


SIR E . BULWER LYTTON'’S NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
In 20 vols. (price 31. 11s. 6d.) cloth lettered, 
ULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS AND 
ROMANCES, containing the following, all sold separately :— 
My Novel. 2 vols. Ernest Maltravers. 3s. 6d 
Rienzi. 3s. 6d. Alice. 3s. 6d. 
Paul Clifford. 3s. 6d. Disowned. 3s. 6d. 
Bugene Aram. 33. 6d Devereux. 3s. 6d. 
Last of the Barons. 5s Zanoni. 3s. 6d. 
Last Days of Pompeii. 3s. 6d. Leila; or, Siege of Granada, 
Godolphin. 3s. 2s. 6d. 
Pilgrims of the Rhine. 
Night and Morning. 4s. Lucretia. 4s, 
Caxtons. 4s, Pelham. 3s. 6d. 
“ The above are all strongly bound in cloth, and form the best edition 
suitable for public, private, or select libraries.” 

‘o Bulwer, the author of “‘ Pelham,” the “Caxtons,” and “My | 
Novel,” we assign the highest place among modern writers of fiction.” 
— Blackwood, for February 

London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 2, 


rice 2s. 6d 


2s.6d.| Harold. 4s. 


} 
| 
| 


Farringdon-street. | 


Ali 


| real utility, 
comprehensi on which no apprenticeship can give them.”— Dispatch. 


| conveys the same sort of instruction in the same 
| telligible form. 
| young trader ought to be without.’ 


Now ready, price 
HE SUNDAY of the PEOPLE in FRANCE. 


By the Abbé MULLOIS, Chaplain to the Emperor of France. 
Translated, and with a Preface, b ELINA BUNBURY. 
“ The st abject i is of great and in asing importance, 
and religious point of view." —Ecclesiastic. 
London: J. mia STERS, Alc Alderagate-street, and New Bond-street. 


both in a social 





CONFIR MATION AND CATECHETICAL WORKS. 
MASTERS has prepared a CATALOGUE 


CJ e@ of Works, with Classified Index and Price-list, containing 
Books on the following subjects :—Theological, Sermons, Commen- 
taries, Confirmation, Catechisms, Devotional, Prayers, Poetry and 
Hymns, Parochial Works, and Works for Lending Libraries. 
Sent free on application, and through all Booksellers. 
London: 33, Aldersgate-street, and 78, New Bond-street. 


‘THE CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION, Part 

XCVIIL price 6d. Contents:—Lucy Montague: Chapters IV., 
V., VI.; Christian Brotherhoods ; 
Forest—the Lady Marie; 





Christopher Columbus; Tales of the 
The Angel in the House; The Spiritual Cross ; 
Cothele; Church Bells: The Use of the Litany in Time of War; 
Bravery: what is it? The Mighty Champion; Christmastide at Cleve- 
don; The Editor's may 

few days, price le., 


na fi . of 

LEONARD AND DENN Is; or, the Soldier’s 
Life: a Tale of the War. Intended to itlustrate some of the leading 
features of the present War, and to suggest topics of advice and con- 
solation to the wounded, the conquered, the dying, the prisoner, the 
relatives, and to all classes concerned in, or connected with it, both at 
home, and on the scene of action. 

London: J. MASTER Alderagate-street, and New Bond-street. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE CHURCHM AN" S LIBRARY. 
BISHOP ANDRE WE i 33 “DEVOTIONS. Paper 


cover, 6d. ; cloth, 9d.; calf, ; Morocco, 
2d, 


THE BIBLE: AND HOW TO USE IT. 
CONFIRMATION. In the Press. 


This Series is an attempt, by a comprehensive union of sound 
Churchmen, to remedy the prevailing defects in the Tracts and other 
amall single publications, by which theology is chiefly conveyed to the 
middle and poorer classes. 

The Publisher will be prepared to give Twenty-five Shillings’ worth 
for every Subscription of One Sovereign in advance. 

Ten Numbers are now out. 

THE MANUAL: a Book of Instruction and 
Devotions, chiefly intended for the Poor. By the Rev. W. E. HEY- 
GATE, M.A. New and Cheap Edition, with a beautiful Engraving. 
Cloth limp, ls. ; boards, 1s. 3d.; leather, ls. 4d. A considerable reduc- 
tion to the Clergy in quantities. 

“The very best ofits kind that has yet been published, and seems to 
contain everything that an ordinary Christian can require. The want 
of such a manual was among the chief needs of the Church; and we 


Part IL 





| shall rejoice if people can agree in accepting this for general use,”"— 


Ecclesiastic. 
“ We feel safe in highly recommending it.”—Christian Remembrancer. 
THE PARABLE OF THE PILGRIM. By 
BISHOP PATRICK. New Edition. Price ls. 
London: J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street and New Bond-street. 


= Lately published, 
TaAnN . . 

OHNSONI, T.— OPUSCULA OMNIA 
e BOTANICA THOM JOHNSONI nup. edita aT. S. RALPH. 
4to. Plates and Map, 12s. (1629-41.) London, 1847. 

The various Works may also be had separately, viz. : 

Iter Plantarum investigationis ergo susceptum in 
agrum Cantianum, &c. Ericetum Hamstedianum, sive Plantarum ibi 
crescentium observatio. 1629. 5s. 

Descriptio Itineris plantarum investigationis ergo 
suscepti in Agrum Cantianum, &c. 1632. Plate, 5s. 

Mercurius Botanicus, sive plantarum gratia suscepti 
Itineris anno 1634. Ejusdem Mercurii Botanici pars altera, sive 
Itineris in Cambriam descriptio, &c. 1641, 

*«* The above are beautifully reprinted, and with a strict regard to 
fidelity. 





WILLIAM PAMPLAN, 45, Frith-street, Soho, London. 


e.. NEW Wy = — Learner ee. 

ow ready, 0. (1760 pages), price 1 
HE BRITISH CONTROVERSTALIST, con- 
taining full and able debates on the following important sub- 
jects:—The Trinity—Observance of the Sabbath—The Baptism of 
Infants—The Union of Church and State—Sectarianism—Defensive 

War—The Stage—The Origin of the British Church—The Origin of 
Language—Woman Mentally—The Nature of Beauty—Phrenology— 
Mesmerism—Vegetarianism— Homeeopathy — Communism—Education 
and Crime—Total Abstinence—Universal Suffrage—Capital Punish- 
ment — Primogeniture — Transportation — Oaths — Free Trade— Ma- 
chinery—The Con fessional—Hereditary Monarchy—Indirect Taxation 
—Secular Education—The Currency—The Maynooth Grant—The Cru- 
sades—The Execntion of Charles I.—The Character of Cromwell—The 
Character of the Duke of Wellington, &c. 

Also, valuable series of instructive Essays on the Art of Reasoning, 
the Art of Public Speaking, Rhetoric, or an Exposition of the correct 
principles of Literary Taste and Composition, with very numerous 
Exercises and Articles on the most important branches of study, &e. &c. 

The Four Volumes are complete in themselves, and would prove a 
most valuable addition to the Libraries of Mechanics’ Institutions, 
Mutual Improvement Societies, &c., as well as those of Private Stu- 
dents and General Readers. 

London: HOULSTON & STONEMAN, 65, Pelvenastan tow 

*,* In ordering, be careful to specify “ Vols. L. to o Iv. inclusive,” 





Now ready, 
HE PRINCIPLES OF COMMERCE AND 
COMMERCIAL LAW. By Sir GEORGE STEPHEN. 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

“ Allits subjects are treated in a lucid, able, and comprehensive man- 
ner, and we have seldom seen legal subtleties and distinctions, and the 
technicalities of law, stated in such a perspicuous and populer way as 
in this book. The fulness of its information is equally remarkable, and 


| altogether the work may be pronounced, not only the most complete, 
| but the most intrinsically valuable work on commerce and commercial 


law which has hitherto been produced.”—Law Times. 

‘* We have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the best books of 
the kind that we have ever met with. The discourses are forcible, 
clear, and full of information: of practical usefulness and common 


| sense.” —Atheneum, 


“ This little book is an admirable manual of the theory and practice 
of commerce as conducted in the office and the mart. It is a work of 
and clerks will derive from a study of it that fitness and 


We especially recommend the book to the notice of the shipowners, 
merchants, and brokers of Liverpool, as one of the best gifts they could 
place in the hands of their young men."—Liverpool Albion. 

“‘ The stores of information it contains concerning general commercial 


| principles will, questionless, secure for it a high and permanent rank 
among the projected schools of manufacture and commerce. 
| Mail. 


’—Lirerpool 


aw, 

“ Tt will light many a man along a path which his predecessors have 
had to find as best they might, for hitherto we have had no work which 
methodical and in- 
The book is a key to the counting-house, which no 
Northampton Mercury. 
ehave here a plain, practical, common-sense production, free 


ry 


| from all phraseological ambiguity and embarrassing technicalities. 


Written in a style clear, cogent, argumentative, and eloquent.” —Buck 
Advertiser. 

“ The writer has shown a singular knowledge of the general economy 
of trade, and explair ved, with great perspicuity and simplicity, the 
whole system of our commercial law. e much doubt if any law 
lectures before were half so intelligible and amusing.”—Liverpool 
Journal. 

“Such a highly utilitarian work as the ‘Principles of Commerce’ 
must be viewed in the light of a national benefit. The author possesses 
a clear and ready head, extensive knowledge, and considerable skill in 
applying it.”"—Northern Times. 

London; JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





This day is published, No. IIL, 
HE MARTI OF GRO: ‘NLARTIN, 
By CHARLES LEVER. With Illustrations by Paz, 
London: C HAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piceadilly. 
In a few days, 2 2 vols., post Svo., 
0O8-T 2B A HB: 2.6 Se 
By the Author of “ Mary Barton,” “ Rath,” &c. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
his day is published, price 2s., 


HE WHITEBOY: a Story of Ireland in 1822, 


By Mrs. S.C. HALL. Being the New Volume of THE SELECT 
LIBRARY OF FICTION. 








Already published, 
Mary Barto 
Bachelor of "the Albany 
Half Sisters 
Olive | Ruth. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


PABIOLA. .—This remarkable and thrilling 

historical tale of the early ages may be had of the Publishers, 63, 
Paternoster-row, of all Booksellers in town and country, and at the 
wise Daven Ornamental boards, 3s.; cloth, 3, 6d, 


lithedale Romance 
Head of the Family 
Falcon Family 





re 12mo. ‘cloth, 2s., or by 


HE DERGNOS TS ed EREMTMENT of 


SYPHILITIC DISEASES. By Dr. ALLEN, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
LS.A., &e. &e. 


London: HIPPOLYTE BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, price 10s. 6d. 
HE ARIANS of the FOURTH CENTURY. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. An eract Reprint of this valuable 
and hitherto scarce book, Copies sold for four guineas. 
EDWARD Pies 126, High Holborn, London. 
L4 FLEUR et la FEUILLE; translated from 
CHAUCER into French linés, with the text o; ae “ The Floure 
and the Leaf"), by the CHEVALIER DE CHAT. IN, tor of 
“Gay's at 
seals La = No. 15, ee Arcade, 
day, in feap. 8vo, pi 
ETACHED THOUGHTS ‘and APO- 
PHTHEGMS, extracted 


(oy ens from some of the 
writings of ARCHBISHOP WHATELY 
. deserve the individual prominence given them."’—Clerica/ 











neghck” 
RoBERT B. BLACKADER, 13, Paternoster-row. 





Dedicated by pumtnten to te Fu RIGHT HO SOUOURARER VISCOUNT 
EACE: a Poem. By THOMAS HENRY 
STIRLING, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Nations,’ 


&c. 
London: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


Ww IT and HUMOUR: a Selection of the 


choicest in our language in prose and verse, complete in 
l vol., price 4s, 6d. each. 

Also, the Second Edition, in numbers at 3d, and parts at ls, Parte I 
and II. are now ready. 
Cairic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


A CCEPTABLE GIFT.— A PRESENT of 

permanent value is BEAUTIFUL POETRY : a Selection of the 
choicest rie our language, by the Editors of the CriTICc. First Series, 
Second Edition, price 5s. 6d. plain, or 7s. 6d, superbly bound in green 
and gold or purple and gold. Second Series, the same prices. Parts 1. 
to IIL. of the Third Series, = ls. each. Continued on Pihe Ist of each 
month, in numbers at 34. To be had by order of all Booksellers; or a 
copy sent by post free te any person inclosing the price in postage- 
stamps to the 

CRITIC Ones = 7a Strand. 








Just p ublish by pos’ 
TH, EAR in Hex and’ DISEASE, 
ks on the Pr of Deafness, Mustrated wit! 
Wood Engravings. By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear. 

“ This work should be largely consulted by those suffering from the 
affliction of Deafness, and will prevent es. quackery and imposition 
practised by the ignorant pretender.”—Cri 
HENRY RENSHAW, Sonat. 





NOTICE TO AUTHORS - a AND POETICAL WORKS. 
HOW 0 PRINT, “ind WHEN to PUBLISH. 


Practical advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, Poasessors 
of Manuscripts, on the efficient Publication of Books intended for 
general circulation or private distribution. Sent post free to orders 
inclosing twelve stam 

SAUNDERS an Ome, By ae Hanover-square. 


THE YOUNG. POET'S. "ASSISTANT. ~ an 
OLD REVIEWER. Price 2s. post free. 


ul ilished, RAILY 6d. coloured, 1855 
RUCHLEY'S RAILWAY COUNTY MAPS 
of ENGLAND; showing all the Railways—the Telegraph Lines 
and Stations—the Names to all the Stations—Name of each Railway 
and the Company it belongs to. From the great pom» of thes e 
maps to any others for railway i the 
in stating he will give the maps to any ‘person qrodusare a better ora 
larger map for the er 
CRUCHLEY, Map Publisher and Globe Maker, §1, Fleet-stroet; and 
to be had of all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 











Just published, Second ea Seo with | Maps, 8vo. vo. cloth, 


OX the MODE of. ‘COMMU NICATION of 
CHOLERA. By JOHN SNOW, M.D. 

“ We cannot speak in too lofty terms of the energy and industry and 
eare with which Dr. Snow has collated and arranged such an immensé 
body of facts. The book should be studied, not only by every medical 
practitic ner, but by every educated per.on who would serve his life 
in cholera times. The language is plain and simple, and the facts are 
stated in terms as a to the public at large as to the members 
of the profession.” — Cri 

London: Jom Crvacmttt, New Burlington-sireet. 





NEW ILL USTRATED FAMIL Y PAPER. 

XEN AND PENCIL.—No. I. will be 

published on the 10th of February, Price Sixpence. 

PEN AND PENCIL will aim to unite the two qualities—literary 
ability and artistic excellence ; to give a well-arranged and interesting 
and clear digest of the week's News, with Illustrations really illustrat- 
ing and helping to the better understanding of those News. PEN 
AND PENCIL will combine the best features of the Spectator and the 
Ilustrated London News. 

In addition to the ordinary contents of a ens vr, PEN AND 
PENCLL will give an origina) Story, or page of novel interest, such as 
might fit a modern , or the excellent manner of Household 
Words. The Children also will always find a page devoted to them, 
and proper for their years, at once instructive and amusing. 

PEN AND PENCIL will be im every respect the IF: se Newspaper. 
Engravers--Messrs. W. J. and H. D. Lux 

Published by J. CLAYTON, Jan., 10, Crane- Prag “Pleet-s treet, to 
whom Post-office orders may be made payable, 13s. per half-year 
in advance; to whom also Country Ageuts may apply for Special 
Agencies. 








Lonpown: Printed by JOHN CROCKFORD, of 16, Oakley-square, Hamp- 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 
13, Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the Parish of St. Giles, Blooms- 
bury, and published by the said JOHN CROCK FORD, at29, Ravex-aees 

Strand, in the City of Westminster, on Thursday, February 15, 18° 
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